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RECORDS FOR POSTERITY 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


, \HE great mechanical inventions of our age have 
naturally and inevitably made our contempo- 
raries indulge in dreams of what can be done 

with them over and above their obvious uses. Of 

these dreams (perhaps it is unfair to call them dreams, 
for they are all practicable) one is the idea of using 
the gramophone to preserve for our descendants the 
glories of our times in speech; the noble oratory of 
our politicians, the profound appeals of endowed 

Churchmen, the exquisite voices of popular singers, 

and even the exact accents of men who are talked 

about—for to be talked about I take to be the 
definition of fame. 
Now I desire to suggest a number of crabs—indeed, 

a little herd of them; by which I do not mean that I 
desire to crab the project, but to propose a certain 
number of doubts. Even if these doubts were justified 
they would be of no avail, for the truth only works at 
long range. More likely they are not justified. Any- 
how, it is my nature to criticise the confidence of my 
time. So here goes. 


B 2 


I wonder, in the first place, whether our civilisation 
—as we know it at least—is going to survive at all—I 
mean to survive over any appreciable space of years. 
Of course, ** survival ’’ in the sense of survival for 
several thousand years is impossible. All civilisations 
crash. But I am in some doubt as to whether our 
civilisation will survive even for two hundred years 
(to set a particular limit). I am not here at all 
opinionated. I would give it at least even chances of 
survival for much longer than that, and even if it 
declines (on the material side), and rapidly, I can 
easily believe in its survival in a gradually failing 
condition for several centuries. But I do see in it 
very bad signs of decay indeed, the first and most 
obvious of which is the loss of tradition, and the 
second the loss of unity. 

Now, if our society crashes, or even declines, one 
of the first things that will go will be mechanical 
aptitude. People who make our modern machines 
know a thousand times more than I do the dexterity, 
and inherited and taught aptitude, by which alone 
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they can be made to fulfil their functions. There is a 
great deal of talk about the unreasoning, brutish 
action of the machine. But to make a perfect 
machine, such as the gramophone, for instance, is the 
result of a thousand different specialised excellencies 
in craft. When a civilisation even declines, let alone 
crashes, one of the great marks in that decline or 
crash is fatigue. And with that fatigue comes a 
decline in manual power: by which I mean the power 
of the mind of man to control his muscles exactly for 
a certain delicate end: the decline in marksmanship, 
in draughtsmanship, and all forms of exact adapta- 
tion. If you doubt this, go and look at the figures of 
the two triumphal arches at either end of the Forum 
in Rome, separated as they are by the great collapse 
of the old civilisation in the third century. On the 
one is sculpture such as we recognise to be not 
perfect but human and corresponding to reality ; on 
the other is childishness. Or, again, read a bit of 
Cicero and then a bit of Sidonius. Well, if this decline 
or crash takes place, the machines will go, and the 
more delicate machines will go first. Point one. 

Point two. Shall we record what posterity will 
desire to hear? I was in a great library some time 
ago, inherited from the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
I had the task of deciding which books ought to be 
sold and which retained (a task for which I was per- 
fectly incompetent). I discovered in that library 
whole stacks of 18th century and early 19th century 
Sermons. The very word ‘* sermons ”? makes the 
modern man laugh. But in the leisure of a summer 
afternoon I opened some of these volumes and found 
many of these sermons to be interesting, some quite 
admirable. Our immediate ancestry, none of them 
two hundred years before our time, many of them 
hardly a hundred, took (very properly) great pleasure 
in the reading of these sermons. They deal with the 
most important questions with which the mind of man 
can be concerned. In the general judgment of to-day 
they are rubbish. You might offer a ton of such books 
for sale and get less than the price of old paper. 

Shall we record for posterity the kind of thing that 
posterity will want to hear? It may be that within a 
hundred years the remarks of a Cabinet Minister will 
mean less to the hearer than the remarks of a pulpiteer 
of 1780 mean to the average man to-day. It may be 
that the pronouncements in moments of great fate— 
for instance, the verbal decisions of men announcing 
the Great War—will seem contemptible. 

Apart from that, there is the question of selection 
not only in subject or category of speaker, but of 
personality. 

If a record of this sort had been made in the year 
1600, I think it nearly certain that William Shakes- 
peare would not have been asked to speak. He was 
a fairly popular actor and a writer already respected 
in a rather small set. But he was not one of the 
great writers of the time. I am quite certain that if 
a few years before Keats’ death (and he is right in 


the modern limelight) a selection had been made of 
the notorious writers, he would not have been thought 
sufficiently notorious. Just before his death, yes; but 
a few years before, no. And just before his death he 
was in very bad health, and might have packed the 
agents to the devil. 

Is it not possible that to-day such a record might 
preserve the words of men whom our descendants 
will care nothing for, but might leave out to their 
astonishment the voice of one whom they will revere 
as a God? I think it exceedingly probable. More 
probable of our time than any other. For the time in 
which we live is not one of real reputations made by 
popular appreciation. It is one of false reputations, 
ready-made by an uneducated press and ‘* fed *’ to 
the public as you ** feed ’’ hay toa horse. A couple of 
vulgar daily papers could make a national poet of any 
rhymester at a few days’ notice; and as for what is 
called ** Public Men,’’ what is the public allowed to 
know in modern England of their real abilities or 
deficiencies ? 

And here is another consideration, my children. 
Will the very subjects on which we are concerned be 
of moment to posterity—even to an immediate 
posterity ? 

It is one of the sad advantages (practical, I think, 
but some will think only intellectual) of reading 
history—in which occupation I have wasted not a few 
years—that one learns from it the really startling 
mutation of human affairs. There was a day when a 
certain Emperor of Constantinople was surveying his 
vast dominions, and when all men, not he alone, re- 
garded Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, all the Mediter- 
ranean to Spain and France and beyond, as one thing. 


It was a thing threatened, if at all, upon one frontier | 


alone—that of the Persians. In that same day a 
camel-man, who had made a fortunate marriage with 
a wealthy woman older than himself (as one might 
expect), became an enthusiast and started to simplify 
Christian doctrine after his own fashion. Within a 
hundred years Mohammedanism had conquered and 
controlled and transformed all North Africa, the East, 
and Spain, and had all but overwhelmed us. Had 
records been made in that day, you would have had 
the pronouncements of the Panhypersebastos—which 
means ‘* the altogether-superior Lord ’’ (he was 
seventh in the rank of the Imperial hierarchy, and, 
even so, a very important person). You would not 
have had any record of the voice of Mahomet. 





The Editor regrets that extreme pressure of 
other work, especially of a new novel upon 
which he is engaged, makes it necessary to 
postpone his monthly article till the next 
number. His short weekly articles in the 
**Sunday Pictorial” will, however, serve to 
indicate his choice of new records in the 
meanwhile. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 
(Continued ) 
By ccm KLEIN 


The New H.M.V. Operatic Records—l 


O great stretch of the imagination is required 
Ne realise what a tremendous affair it must be, 

this business of recording anew the old popular 
items of the operatic repertory. For a long time we 
have known perfectly well that it had to come— 
indeed, that it was on the way. But the H.M.V. 
alone could have told the world when the regular 
issue of the new operatic supplement would begin. 
I am very glad to have the privilege of demonstrating 
in turn to our readers that it has actually commenced, 
and the experiences I have been enjoying in listening 
to the first batch. 

I am told that most, if not all, of these new record- 
ings have been made by the Victor Company in 
America. The fact is of interest for two reasons: 
first, because it explains how they came to be sung by 
operatic singers of distinction who have not been in 
England for a long while; and secondly, because it 
enabled me to find out, by putting the question direct 
and obtaining a frank reply, the nature of the locale 
in which the new records are sung. This latter point 
has puzzled me not a little of late; in fact, ever since 
the electrical process began to allow of record-making 
anywhere save in an ordinary atelier. One perceives 
instantly the effect of increased space for the spread- 
ing of sound-waves, of unconfined surroundings im- 
parting the same quality of resonance that one would 
get in a large, lofty, empty room. I have wondered, 
indeed, if it was a room, or a hall, or an empty 
theatre; and no doubt it is sometimes an actual 
opera-house, like the Scala at Milan, the Opéra at 
Paris, or the Staatsoper at Berlin that is providing 
the locale as well as the performance. 

But I was not aware until now that the Victor 
Company of New York had bought or leased for its 
purposes a disused church. That did come rather as 
a surprise ; and yet, what a capital notion, seeing that 
the main idea is to provide the necessary space for 
big musical sounds, vocal and instrumental, to 
** travel ’? without confusion, without echo (worth 
speaking of), and without the piercing effects that 
produce blasting. I was told something about 
** division into compartments,’’ though whether this 
applied to the floor or the ceiling I am not quite sure. 
Anyhow, one can understand how those noisy, acute 
soprano high notes, which used to be the despair alike 
of singer and operator, can get harmlessly away, and 
either be at once absorbed or else float gently aloft 
amid the arching rafters of a ‘* disused church.” 


Certain it is that they can now be fearlessly attacked 
and held with full voice and come out splendidly on 
the matrix. The clearness of the detail, too, is by 
the same device rendered simply amazing. You cari 
recognise the individual timbre of every instrument 
in the orchestra, so that the accompaniments, instead 
of being a source of irritation, are a delight. I dare- 
say my confréres have long drawn attention to this 
advance in other pages of THE GRAMOPHONE. I have 
done so, truly, in my own monthly reviews. But I 
did not know until now that the highly-paid stars of 
the American operatic stage were spending their 
spare moments so profitabiy in a ‘* disused church.”’ 
So much by way of preliminary. Coming now to 
the new records, I may without hesitation express the 
belief that they will signalize a fresh era in the history 
of the gramophone. They surpass my wildest expecta- 
tions in the completeness of their victory over every 
defect and every weak point that has hitherto tar- 
nished the mechanical purity of the finished product. 
Viewed from the old standpoints, all the customary 
faults and blemishes have gone by the board, dis- 
appeared from the picture. It is very much like the 
cinematographic film of to-day compared with that 
of ten years ago: there is no comparison possible. 
And yet it must not be supposed from this that 
** Othello’s occupation’s gone.’’ There may still be 
loopholes somewhere for the diligent and persevering 
critic to discover. Let him raise the already lofty 
standard of his criticism—somewhat, I suppose, in 
the theoretical way that the British Navy was sus- 
pected by certain transatlantic politicians of ‘“* ele- 
vating its guns ”’ (whatever that may portend)—and 
there will yet come into view quite sufficient to afford 
him useful occupation. I say this in order to reassure 
my generous readers, they having a right to expect 
from me something more than string after string of 
superlatives. I warn them, nevertheless, that in 
matters of pure reproduction, as distinguished from 
those of interpretation, there is going to be much less 
room for fault-finding than formerly. The tendency 
henceforward, as it seems to me, will be to flatter the 
human voice instead of failing to do it justice. The 
gramophone will not only increase its volume by many 
degrees but improve its timbre and cover up many of 
its blemishes. In these respects I think it is going to 
approximate more closely than it ever has done to 
the art of photography, with its modern facilities for 
enlargement and touching-up. As for orchestral 
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accompaniments to the vocal piece, there is no 
longer, of course, the slightest reason why they should 
not sound as perfect in tone, balance, and colour as 
they can be made to in the opera house or the concert 
room. The era of synthetic or ersatz gramophone 
bands and incomplete instrumentation has passed for 
ever. 

Dealing critically with the first lot of new H.M.V. 
records rather suggests to my mind meeting a number 
of old friends who had been getting rather shabby, 
and, having come into some money, have visited 
the most fashionable places in the West-end and 
decked themselves out in the most expensive clothes 
they could buy. I cannot help recognizing them, of 
course, because I should know them under any dis- 
guise; but it is almost surprising that they should 
condescend to recognize me—except that I haven’t 
changed as they have. Happily, however, the altera- 
tion is only in externals. Au fond and underneath 
the polish our old friends remain the same—greatly 
improved by their West-end process. They are, in 
every sense, worth a lot more money than they were. 

Among these metamorphoses, if I may so term 
them, will be found a limited number of re-recordings 
by the artists who made them in the original instance. 
I begin my review with an example of one of them, 
viz., Toti dal Monte’s Mad Scene from Lucia, which 
replaces DB.712 in the old list. It is now numbered 
DB.1015 (in two parts, 12 in.), and embodies an 
immense improvement in the vocal as well as the 
mechanical sense. Obviously, the singer rejoices in 
her new-born feeling of freedom (they all do more or 
less), and one remarks at once the ease and serenity 
with which she attacks the Splendon le sacre faci. 
Her voice has greater roundness in addition to an 
increased sonority and power. The new “ atmos- 
phere *’ will not escape your notice any more than the 
wonderful silent surface, which you paradoxically 
find conspicuous because of the absence of all scrap- 
ing. The vocalization is worthy of Toti dal Monte at 
her best, and I cannot say more. The duets with the 
flute are flawlessly executed ; but even more astonish- 
ing to my ear are those two long, gigantic E flats in 
alt, one at the end of each cadenza, the like of which 
I can safely say has never been approached by this 
medium before. Who until now ever dared to emit 
such a note? The same singer is responsible for a 
new Regnava nel silenzio from the opening act of 
Lucia (DB.1040), coupling with it Convien partir from 
the same composer’s Figlia del Reggimento. The 
latter is particularly welcome because a beautiful air 
seldom sung; and both, I may add, place in a favour- 


able light Toti dal Monte’s admirable legato and sus-- 


taining capacity, the sobriety of her ornamentation, 
and her unusual blending of dark tone with smiling 
Italian vowels. 

As a recent H.M.V. recruit, Margaret Sheridan 
naturally contributes to the new list. Her two discs 
are interesting without being irreproachable. On one 
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(DB.988) she combines Elsa’s Dream, Sola ne’ mtet 
prim’annt with Si, mi chiamano Mimi; on the other 
(DB.1084) Ancora un passo, from Madam Butterfly, 
with the scene with Sharpless, E questo, from the same 
opera. Her tone, lovely in quality but never quite 
steady, serves best in the Italian music of Puccini, 
where one feels that she is at home. She lacks the 
poetic diction for Lohengrin, and also the variety of 
colour; but Mimi’s air comes out quite well. The 
chorus of girls in the first scene from Butterfly is a 
trifle too heavy, and shows that great care and re- 
straint are necessary with choruses taken by the new 
process. They can easily drown the solo voice. The 
orchestral details in both instances are amazingly 
clear. 

Hitherto the Italian dramatic soprano, Hina Spani, 
has been heard only in duets. She now becomes a 
fully-fledged soloist in Tacea la notte (Il Trovatore) 
and Ma dall’ arido stelo (Ballo in Maschera), the latter 
appearing almost for the first time in the H.M.V. 
catalogue (DB.1045). She strikes me as being a 
typical Verdi singer, emotion and tremolo included. 
The voice is unquestionably a fine one, and if quite 
steady would sound magnificent under these con- 
ditions. Curiously enough, it grows in opulence as 
each piece goes on. Géta Ljungberg, a Wagnerian 
artist of the highest order, shows the versatility of 
the school in which she was trained by also attempt- 
ing Verdi. Her two airs from La Forza del Destino 
(D.1352) are replete with intense expression and 
telling quality of tone. The Madre, pretosa Vergine, 
sung with chorus, is extremely effective and a splendid 
piece of recording. In the Pace, pace the singer is 
inclined to slur 4 l’Italienne more than she is wont to 
do in Wagner or Strauss. It is a natural proceeding, 
I admit, but the singer who can phrase perfectly the 
difficult passages of Kundry in the ‘* Herzeleide ”’ 
scene from Parsifal (also recorded by H.M.V.) has no 
need to indulge in vocal tricks of any sort. Her un- 
broken steadiness of resonant tone is a sheer delight. 
Altogether Gita Ljungberg is a valuable acquisition, 
and I hope we shall hear many more of her records. 

And now, if you please, place auw messieurs! Here 
we become more than ever aware of the extraordinary 
developments brought about by the new system. 
There are, apparently, to be no more masculine voices 
of moderate proportions. Laissez aller is the word, 
and hey, presto! they blossom forth with a sonority 
and amplitude that any decent machine will suffice to 
fill your biggest local hall with. The grand jeu of the 
old harmonium was tinkling child’s-play compared 
with it. A genuine tenore robusto of the stamp of 
Giovanni Martinelli makes no more than his normal 
amount of effort, and instantly he is obliging you 
with an nth degree of power. I feel sure that his 
voice never sounded so fresh and strong and broad— 
in a word, so vast in its proportions, as it now does in 
the Addio alla madre—the most strenuous bit of 
singing that Turiddu has to do in Cavallena Rusti- 
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cana—which he now records for the first time for the 
H.M.V. Red Label section (DB. 1089). On the other 
side of the disc is another happy example of the same 
art and mechanism combined in the recitation and 
aria, O tu, che in seno degli angeli from La Forza del 
Destino. There is a certain nobility and repose of 
style in this which perfect arrangement of the breath 
alone can ensure, and I must say the line of smooth, 
even tone is very wonderfully sustained throughout. 
All the high notes sound easy and true; not one is 
shirked and not one is forcibly overdone. And here, 
at any rate, is no evidence of the ‘* flattery ’’ that I 
was speaking of. It is simply the gramophone repro- 
ducing the real Martinelli for the first time. 

About Miguel (or Michele) Fleta I am unable to 
make up my mind quite so readily. I have never 
heard him on the stage. I know that he made his 
début at Trieste in 1919, and since then has sung with 
great success all over Italy and in Spain, his native 
country. For me he has been exclusively the clever 
gramophone artist associated with Ay, Ay, Ay and 
kindred ditties. Now, however, we discover him 
among the elect of the H.M.V. supplementary list, 
doing work of the Caruso-Martinelli type, and we 
have to criticise him accordingly. Well, I find him 
very clever. His is not a “ big ’’ voice, nor can the 
new process make it one. But it has big moments 
now and then, when it diverges from the sempiternal 
mezza voce which Fleta, imitating his famous proto- 
type and countryman, Gayarre, indulges in so per- 
sistently. I could do with a trifle less of it, for 
instance, in the great Gayarre air, Spirto (not Spirito) 
gentil, from La Favorita (DB.986), although quite 
fitting in the Sogno from Manon (same disc). The 
sudden transitions from one kind of voice to the other 
pall after a while; they make the phrasing too spas- 
modic, too violent in contrast. To a certain extent a 
similar objection applies to the farewell and narration 
from the third act of Lohengrin (Cigno fedel and Da 
vot lontano, DB.976); only in these the sostenuto is 
somewhat better maintained—in a more or less 
affettuoso manner. The singer is altogether better 
suited, however, by airs like O Paradiso (Africaine) 
and Nadir’s Romance, Mi par d’udir ancora (Pescatori 
di Perle) (DB.1071), the former proving that he has 
really a vein of dark tone for use when he wants it. 
In fact, his records run in couples like that, one side 
light tone, the other dark, as he again demonstrates 
in Che gelida manina and Vesti la giubba (DB.10384). 
Taken in this order they balance each other very well, 
and, being superbly accompanied, you end up by 
rather enjoying your Fleta recital ! 

Armand Crabbé, the Belgian baritone who before 
the War appeared frequently at Covent Garden, is 
remembered as an artistic singer rather than the 
possessor of a remarkable voice. He has already re- 
corded for H.M.V., but only insignificant pieces of an 
unfamiliar kind. Now his organ acquires augmented 
power under the improved conditions and appears 
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quite sonorous in the drinking song from Hamlet 
(O vin, dissipe la tristesse, DB.1043) and the Largo al 
factotum from Il Barbiere. He sings both, of course, 
in French, and with plenty of rhythmical energy as 
well as dramatic character, while his diction is clear- 
ness itself. The new recording makes it an added 


pleasure to greet these old friends once again in fresh 
Gallic attire. 


Connoisseurs will not find it easy to make a choice 
between the latest renderings of the Pagliacci Pro- 
logue. Apollo Granforte (DB.1044) contends hence- 
forth against a doughty rival in Laurence Tibbett 
(DB.975), the new American baritone who has re- 
cently been enjoying such a ‘* good press.’’ There 
can be no doubt about it. Tibbett may not strike 
you as a very formidable name in an opera bill, but 
be assured that his voice, once you hear it, will 
impress you mightily alike by its size, its quality, and 
its carrying power. In other words, it will compare 
very favourably with the Polyphemic tones of Gran- 
forte, who, as you are doubtless aware, possesses an 
organ of abnormal volume. I am rather glad to have 
heard these records as it were side by side, since only 
by comparison could I have ventured to estimate the 
true magnitude of Laurence Tibbett’s at what I may 
call its ‘* face value.’’ I should have felt inclined 
otherwise to imagine that it was due to the miracle of 
the new process, whereas now I can feel sure that the 
latter has not “‘ flattered ’’ one more than it has the 
other; and certainly it has imparted to Granforte a 
tonal grandeur that he never displayed in any previous 
record—perhaps also more steadiness, more freedom, 
more abandon. Another ‘* best on record ”’ for the 
Prologue is the wonderful sonority and clarity of the 
orchestral performance, this being of identical ex- 
cellence in each case. Where Granforte is vastly 
superior to the American artist is in his enunciation ; 
there he is strong and convincing, while the other 
lacks grip and decision. But let us hope time will 
remedy that; and meanwhile you can enjoy Mr. 
Tibbett’s dark Italian tone and that sense of reserve 
power which you recognise when he lets go fortissimo 
in the final passage. On the whole, then, two ex- 
tremely fine records of the Prologue ! 

From that mine of recording wealth, La Forza del 
Destino, many gems are bound to be extracted and 
polished afresh by the new method. To begin with, 
here is the popular duet for tenor and baritone, 
Solenne in quest ’ora, first made familiar by Caruso 
and Scotti. It is now sung by Beniamino Gigli and 
Giuseppe de Luca (DB.1050), two scarcely less 
eminent exponents of the modern Italian school. 
Between them they produce a body of tone incredibly 
vast and yet withal of superb quality, sustaining it 
with a comfortable ff level of ease that betrays 
absolutely no misgivings on the score of blasting. 
(This word will soon, indeed, have to be omitted from 
the gramophone vocabulary, as having no further use 
except for dynamite purposes.) The result is huge 
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gut not exactly noisy tone, though I admit that in 
two or three places the voices contrive without appar- 
ent effort to drown the palpably extensive orchestra. 
Another duet fills the reverse side, to wit, the O Mimi, 
tu piu non tornt (La Bohéme), which occupied a 
similar place on the Caruso-Scotti record just men- 
tioned. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
present example far surpasses the older one. It is 
intensely charged with ‘* atmosphere,’’ and one might 
actually be listening to it at Covent Garden or the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

I conclude this review for the present month with a 
word of praise for Tito Schipa’s two light arias (10 in., 


DA.885), one the favourite Questa o quella, from 
Rigoletto, the other the lesser known but in its way 
equally charming melody, Sogno soave e casto, from 
Don Pasquale. Both are sung with the young tenor’s 
customary refinement and grace, together with a 
firmness and sonority of mezza voce which the old 
process rarely if ever vouchsafed him. 

Next month I look forward to reviewing the new 
edition of Opera at Home, which the H.M.V. has for 
some time had upon the stocks. It ought, now more 
than ever, to be a very interesting and valuable 
compilation. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


+ 2 


GRAMOPHOBIA 


By 
(jin Tex Gnano as I pointed out some time ago 


in THE GRAMOPHONE, is a disease confined to 

men. But there is another insidious ailment 
known to the gramomedical world as gramophobia. 
This is definitely a feminine complaint, and quite 
incurable. I know, because I have spent pounds on 
red label celebrity records in an attempt to cure 
Ermyntrude. 

In the remote days when Ermyntrude and I were 
** interested in one another,’’ I ignored ominous 
tendencies in her. Perhaps we were passing some 
suburban house in the gloaming and from a discreetly 
curtained window would emerge the glorious voice of 
Stracciari singing the Pagliacci ‘* Prologue.’’ I would 
pause, entranced, full of divine speculations on the 
type of sound-box and needle the owner was using, 
and striving to decide by cogitation upon the range 
of the bass notes whether the instrument came from 
Hayes or Woolworth’s. And then, out of the sweet 
twilight, full of the scent of newly-tarred road and 
kippers for tea, Ermyntrude’s voice would come, 
saying: ** Archibald, come on; I’m cold! ”’ 

And I would come on. 

Or again, we might be invited to tea by some 
match-making friend, and after the meal and a brief 
interlude of polite chatter, a formidable monstrosity 
with a brass horn would be levelled at us. For an 
hour it would bombard us with the high explosive of 
** Florodora *”? and ‘* Poet and Peasant,’’ while its 
owner descanted upon the merits of horns “ all in 
one piece, without a seam.’’ And Ermyntrude would 
endure, sweetly, patiently, with a most deceptive 
fortitude. That was the marvel of it. She endured! 
Is there any wonder that into my mind would steal 
intoxicating visions of an H.M.V. in the firelight 
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pouring out its soul in music to a sweet, enduring 
woman, while its owner held her entranced with 
detailed accounts of his latest experiments? I ask 
you! 

Had I not been in love I should have detected 
behind the placidity of her demeanour under the 
brazen bombardment the fatal symptoms of gramo- 
phobia. For every now and then she would lean 
across, heroically brave, like a Grenadier Guard pass- 
ing through a barrage, and say to the equally placid 
lady who was our hostess: ‘** Did you see in Home 
Chat that skirts are to be an inch shorter this 
season ? ’’ or some such important remark. For that, 
you must know, is how the disease begins. 

When a woman severs the sublimities of a gramo- 
phone with an irrelevancy you may be sure that, 
unless drastic treatment is at once applied, she will 
in a few short months after you have married her (the 
disease seldom manifests itself during courtship) 
become an incurable gramophobiac (or is it gramo- 
phobiast ?). The only thing likely to prove effective 
is to pack her off at once to Jethou for a course of 
Balmain treatment (if that is the latest). 

Assuming such a step is neglected, the disease pro- 
gresses along the following lines. A long incubation 
period, varying with the length of the engagement, is 
usual. The first serious signs appear when the wed- 
ding presents begin to come in. Then, when you tell 
her with rapture that John and Bill are going to send 
half-a-dozen Beethoven works in lovely albums, she 
smiles mechanically, exclainis ‘‘ How perfectly lovely 
of them! ’? wipes away the smile with the sponge of 
an afterthought, and murmurs tentatively :**... I 
was hoping they’d give us a barometer. We haven’t 
got a barometer ... I suppose it’s too late to 
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change... ???’’ And she looks at you. And, of 
course, it never is too late, and the barometer comes, 
and for a week after the honeymoon she taps it 
religiously every morning, but never again. 

The next stage comes when she announces: ‘‘ We’re 
seven and sixpence in hand on this month’s house- 
keeping, Archie! Don’t you think I’ve done well? ”’ 
Of course, you express delight, and with the sickly 
grin of one about to reward virtue, produce a new 
8s. 6d. record you have bought on your way home 
that evening. You await exclamations of joy; and 
go on waiting. After a terrible pause, during which 
you become conscious of impending disaster, you see 
the muscles of her body stiffening, she braces herself, 
and says nobly: ‘* Oh, how ripping! I’m dying to 
hear it. We’ll have it on after tea.’’ So, valiantly, 
she struggles with the disease. But her strength is 
insufficient. She raises the teapot to pour out, and 
the familiar feel of it saps her resolution. The disease 
clutches her, and she says something like this: 

** Archie . . . Don’t you think we’ve got enough 
records to be going on with? ... After all, it’s no use 
my scraping and pinching to save 7s. 6d. if you’re 
going to spend it all and a shilling besides on sheer 
luxuries that we can afford to be without. . . . We’ve 
the future to think of . . . And there’s the upstairs 
room to furnish yet .. . and our holiday next year.”’ 
And, of course, a hundred other things that only a 
gramophobiac would think of. (N.B.—The lines of 
dots indicate your attempts to argue.) 

And you gulp down your tea and say to yourself, 
**My God! I’ve married a gramophobiac.’’ (The 
discovery demands something stronger than ‘‘ Dear 
me! ’’) 

After that the disease proceeds by leaps and bounds 
to its dreadful climax. Your collection of sound- 
boxes, needles, gadgets, lifebelts, horns, diaphragms, 
is suddenly relegated to a shelf in the washhouse, as 
taking up too much room and causing a litter. You 
are told that you must find somewhere other than the 
sofa in the lounge to store your records, as she cannot 
answer for the maid’s carefulness. Your experi- 
ments, those endless repetitions of one piece for the 
purpose of testing needles and sound-boxes, suddenly 
become unendurable to her, and you are compelled 
to heave the gramophone bodily into some remote, 
inaccessible place where she will not be bound to hear. 
Usually you find the washhouse is the only place that 
meets her requirements. And to the washhouse you 
go, addressing your raptures to the mangle, which at 
least is not critical and does not ask you what good 
you think you are doing with all this messing about. 
You remonstrate with her in vain. She says she 
** cannot endure ”’ it. She, who could endure for 
hours without a murmur the fiendish strafing of our 
friend’s brass horn, cannot stand Caruso singing 
** Santa Lucia ” twice. 

Daily the disease urges her to fresh activities. Each 
time her eye lights upon the gramophone a gleam of 


malignity appears in it. She broods and meditates. 
It begins to grow, in her imagination, like the dog in 
** Faust.’’ It becomes monstrous, an obsession, the 
enemy of her peace, an impenetrable thicket barring 
her from domestic bliss. Your affections, she believes, 
are focussed on it to the exclusion of herself. 

She begins to talk to you of other hobbies, of tennis, 
of ping pong (ping pong, forsooth!), of the exigencies 
of the garden, of the superiority of garden-grown 
vegetables to those bought in shops. She carefully 
destroys anything the postman brings that looks like 
a record catalogue or an advertising leaflet about 
some new gadget. She would secrete THE GRAMoO- 
PHONE itself if she dared, but she dares not quite do 
that. Besides, she likes reading Compton Mackenzie’s 
notes. She says they’re funny, but what a pity it is 
a clever writer like him wastes his time on reviewing 
records as if they mattered. 

Yet in spite of her insolent treatment of the gramo- 
phone she knows at once whether a record is a new one 
or not. However cleverly you may have smuggled it 
in, however secretly you may have tried it over, you 
may be sure that before the needle runs into the last 
grooves she will appear from some unexpected corner 
and say, ** That’s a new record, isn’t it? ’”’ ‘* Oh, no, 
my dear! We’ve had it ages! ’”’ ‘* Oh, no, Archie, 
we haven’t. I’ve never heard that one before! It’s 
new.’ And then you catch it. 

She suddenly develops a passion for walking or the 
** pictures ’’ on evenings when you were anticipating 
a little music. When you have visitors she thwarts 
all your endeavours to bring the gramophone into the 
limelight. Even when her guests say, ‘* Oh, but we'd 
like some music! ”? the cunning creature answers, 
‘* You shall have some, my dear, but first I want to 
show you the new frocks I bought in Paris.’’ And, 
of course, His Master’s Voice remains unheard for the 
entire evening. 

The climax is not long delayed, and dreadful it is. 
You come home one evening and see a heart-wrench- 
ing gap. It has gone. You are unable to credit your 
own eyes. You demand explanations. You may 
even swear. And then you learn that she has “ lent ”’ 
it to the gardener, whose wife is ill, poor thing, and 
whose children are passionately fond of music, and 
he’ll take great care of it (of course!) and you ought 
to be glad to do a poor man a good turn, and think 
how many people there are in the world who don’t 
possess gramophones, and why should you be better 
off than they, and in any case it wasn’t up to much 
and she hated the sight of it. 

Of course, it never returns. And you go to your 
grave lonely and dissatisfied, for she will never allow 
you to buy another. 

Gramophobia is a terrible disease, worse even than 
gramomania. I know no cure for it, but I am quite 
certain that it ought to be a ground for divorce. 


Eric N. Simons. 
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TRADE WINDS 


Thanks 


May we, without too much unctuousness, thank all those 
readers and members of the gramophone trade who took the 
opportunity of writing to us with Christmas and New Year 
greetings in the friendly and encouraging spirit that we have 
learned to expect ? New friends are just as friendly as old 
friends, or vice versa; a state of things which, regarded from 
either angle, is a warming inspiration for the future. 


The Index 


The fiasco of last year’s Index to Vol. IV is now being 
deplored by others than ourselves. Letters come from all 
over the world saving that it will be a tragedy if no index is 
issued for Vol. V.: and not a few correspondents seem to 
think that we did not warn our readers with sufficient 
emphasis. This is not true: wo 
begged them to order copies before- 
hand and we circularised all our 
dealers and newsagents—but in 
vain. Even at the ridiculous price 
of Is. only ahout fifty copies were 
ordered before publication. 

This year there will be an Index 
to Vol. V. cn the same lines as last 
year. Oi and after date of publica- 
tion it will cost 2s. 6d. a copy. Up 
to that date the price will be 2s. 
post free. Orders for copies can be 
booked now, with a remittance. 
Members of the N.G.S. who have 
deposit accounts need only send 
a postcard. 


Competition 

Although we have still the over- 
seas entries to deal with, the 
Best Electric Recordings Com- 
petition papers are being examined 
(firstly by a staff of volunteers), 
and the curious fact emerges that 
even so simple directions as were 
given are capable of misunder- 
standing. Competitors had _ to 
write down twenty out of seventy- 
three serial numbers on a piece 
of paper. Will it be believed that 
quite a few made a list of records 
with their own new serial numbers, 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc. ? 

However, when all these are disqualified, there remain 
hundreds of perfectly good lists which will enable the voting 
to be regarded as thoroughly representative of our readers’ 
opinions. 


BASIL 


The National Gramophonic Society 


The Radio Times has drawn attention to the good work that 
the N.G.S. is doing and several of our records have been 
broadcast. The University of Iowa has sent for every record 
that the Society has published—and for every copy of THE 
GRAMOPHONE too. In this country, so far as we know, only 
the Trinity College of Music, of all our great musical institu- 
tions, bothers to be a member of the Society. A huge 
proportion of our regular readers has never claimed member- 
ship, and of our members only a few take all the records that 
are issued. 
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AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Basil “Maine 


Mr. Maine’s first record—-issued by Parlophone—answers 
a request first made by the Editor in September (p. 134). 
Here is a portrait of the most vital of our younger musical 
critics, whose voice and pen have won him an immense follow- 
ing through the B.B.C. and the Morning Post and many 
other channels. And if he asserts that the dinner of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians was a dull affair, it was so. 


The Edison Bell Picturegram 


This little gramophone—the size of an ordinary portable— 
costs six guineas, which sum includes six nursery rhymes, etc., 
recorded by Harry Hemsley and six pictures to match ; it can 
also be used in the ordinary way for ten-inch records. The 
ingenuity and novelty consist in the synchronisation of the 
records and the pictures which are 
like films (of the two _ pence- 
coloured kind) unrolling on the 
inside lid. In a year or two this 
synchronisation of music and 
illustrative pictures on gramo- 
phones will be a commonplace, as 
all who have seen the British 
Acoustic films, Movietones, etc., 
have foreseen; and then the Edison 
Bell Picturegram will become a 
primitive quaintness. But at the 
moment it has all the charm of 
novelty. 


Fire 

Soon after the fire at the Decca 
works came the fire at the Hunting- 
don works of the Edison Bell Com- 
pany. In neither case was there 
any loss of life, nor any appreciable 
check toindustry. This is a matter 
for congratulation and thankfulness. 


Dancing 

The climax of the Columbia com- 
petition for the Amateur Ball Room 
Dancing Championship of Great 
Britain will have been reached, 
before these lines appear, in the 
brilliant gathering at the Albert 
January 26th. What 


Vaughan and Freeman 
MAINE Hall on 
strikes one is the high standard of 
staff work nowadays which enables 
widely spread competitions such as this to be carried through 
without a hitch. Organisation such as would have been 
impossible a generation ago is now quite normal. 


H.M.V. 1928 Catalogue 


This year’s catalogue from The Gramophone Company is 
as indispensable as its predecessors, and as worthy of the 
public’s gratitude and admiration. The chief novelty is that 
electric recordings are differentiated from pre-electric by 
variations of type. The compiler seems to have erred on the 
side of modesty in some instances; thin type is used where 
thick type (electric recordings) would be correct. The Franck 
Variations Symphoniques are still listed under the old recording 
numbers but marked in thick type. Frances Alda is said to 
have made her début in 1490. Similar slips of the pen will be 
noticed in the course of using the catalogue; and our readers 
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are begged to write to The Gramophone Company pointing 
them out, so that the next edition, which is promised later 
on in the year, may be perfect. Even as it is the H.M.V. 
eatalogue continues to be the stupor mundi gramophonici. 


Columbia Re-recordings 

From H.M.V. we get lists of re-recordings nearly every 
month, and do our best to cope with them in the review pages. 
Columbia adopts the silent system of substituting re-recordings 
without comment. We mentioned Holst’s Planets some 
time ago, and a correspondent draws attention to the 
re-recording of Dvorak’s New World Symphony (Col. L.1523-7) 
which is ‘“‘ well worth getting.’’ Readers should always 
make sure in buying Columbia records that they get these 
re-recordings. 


House “Magazines 

An occasional mention of The Voice, which is issued every 
month to H.M.V. dealers, always brings enquiries from readers 
who want to get hold of a copy. We cannot help them ; 
all we can say is that The Voice, like the Columbia Review 
and the Edison Bell News, often contains imformation 
—side-lights upon the current bulletins—not likely to be 
found elsewhere. The obvious course is to be on intimate 
terms with vour dealer and to borrow his copies. 
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hurry to scrap them and begin a new method : for the keeping 
of an index is no easier for some of us than keeping a diary, 
and with albums an index is not indispensable. 


The ‘Diary 


The Music Trades’ Diary, Directory and Year Book for 
1928, issued as usual by Messrs. G. D. Ernest & Co. (2s. 6d 
in cloth, 2s. in paper), seems to contain more interesting 
information than ever. Naturally every dealer will find it 
the diary par excellence for his purposes, but not a few amateurs 
would also find it far more useful than the usual table diary. 


The Musical ‘Directory 


The 76th annual issue of this directory (Rudall, Carte and 
Co., 23, Berners Street, London, W. 1, price 6s.) has its usual 
features, not the least useful of which is the directory of 
professors, teachers, instrumentalists, vocalists, etc., in London 
and the provinces : but it has no special interest for gramophone 
users, apart from advertisements. 


Hollywood Bow! 


By the courtesy of the Musical Courier and with the help 
of Mr. Theodore Gannon (who rushed into our London Office 
without a hat last summer, gossiped delightfully for two hours 
and then rushed off still without a hat to America, and wrote 





HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


The Kuklos Papers 

There is one chapter, a very typical chapter, in this little 
book of Mr. Fitzwater Wray’s essays on cycling (J. M. Dent 
and Sons, 3s. 6d. net) which deals with ‘‘ Music and Concerts,’ 
full of sensible and brusque opinions and fancies. ‘‘ We may 
call the gramophone the humble missionary of the universal 
religion of music,’’ he writes: and again, ‘* Music has a way of 
selecting itself to suit its surroundings. Never did Dame 
Clara Butt’s Abide with me (with organ obbligato and stifled 
sobs) achieve its final success until your gramophone played 
it from the wilting bamboo table with a pink antimacassar 
in a crimson pot alongside.” You do not have to love a 
bicycle in order to enjoy Kuklos. 


Record -Albums 


The use of albums for storing records was more than lightly 
discountenanced by the contributors to our last number ; 
but we have at least one valued reader who not only uses 
albums vertically, but has adopted them in preference to his 
old system of card envelopes in special boxes divided into 
sections with partitions, and finds the arrangement ‘‘ extremely 
satisfactory.”’ But others write endorsing the recommenda- 
tions of the Expert Committee ; and it would seem that whereas 
a novice might well start his record library with the very 
best storage system, there is no reason why anyone who has 
found albums tolerably satisfactory hitherto should be in a 


what he thought of us in The Phonograph) we publish a 
photograph of that astounding phenomenon, the Hollywood 
Bowl Amphitheatre, where Sir Henry Wood and Eugene 
Goossens have had some of the thrills of their lives. It is 
not to be wondered at. 


Merry Wrves of Windsor 


In sending a translation of the air from Nicolai’s opera, 
which Mr. Klein selected in his January reviews as the “ best 
of the month,’’ Mr. H. F. V. Little corrects *“‘ K. K.’s’”’ note 
(August, p. 103) that “‘it is nearly half a century since the 
Carl Rosa Company produced the opera in England”: he 
remembers seeing the Moody-Manners Company do it about 
twenty years ago at the Lyric, and the Carl Rosa Company 
at the Lyceum in 1921 or 1922; but he adds that the house 
was half empty. 


Richard Tauber 


The issue of a dozen of the best songs out of Schubert's 
Winterreise Cycle by Parlophone, sung by Richard Tauber 
with piano accompaniments by Mischa Poliansky, is worth 
noting, but Mr. Klein’s review of them is held over till next 
month. It will be interesting to see how the difficulty of 
dividing up the songs on to records has been met; it was a 
problem that nearly defeated Mr. Goss when he offered to 
record a Schubert cycle for the N.G.S. 
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N.G.S. Records 


A paragraph in the Editor’s article on ‘‘ Early Days ”’ in the 
Christmas number seems to have misled some people into an 
idea that all N.G.S. records are made in the Columbia studios. 
This is by no means the case; it was at the very beginning 
that the hospitality of Columbia was extended to the National 
Gramophonic Society; since then other studios have been 
placed at our disposal, and all the more recent N.G.S. records, 
marked with an M in a circle on the labels, have been made 
in the Vocalion studios in Duncan Avenue. 


Gracie Fields 


Listeners-in on January 10th heard Gracie Fields broadcast 
from London for the first time. It was obvious at once that 
a comedienne of the first rank, the very first rank, had come 
to town. This is one of those occasions when for years the 
provinces manage to keep to themselves an artist who would 
be an instantaneous success in London. Who is going to 
secure Miss Fields for recording? and will she be able to 
put her lovely voice and irresistible comedy into a record ? 
Probably both questions are already answered. 


Co-operation 


The Worcestershire Association of Musical Societies (an 
association of musical, choral, orchestral and operatic societies, 
choirs, clubs, classes in the county of Worcester) is being 
watched by authorities in other counties with keen interest. 
It was only founded last year, but the progress has been so 
remarkable that the system must either collapse from over- 
weight quickly or else be imitated by the rest of the country. 
The Hon. Secretary is that enthusiast Mr. 8. S. Moore, Claines 
Vicarage, Worcester, whose name, coupled with the ambiguity 
of the word affiliation, may suggest the refrain of a popular 
song. 


The Fan 


Readers who have the “ pleated diaphragm ”’ or fan model 
made by H.M.V. may be interested to hear of one who has 
rigged up a Wilson Panharmonic horn, E.M.G. tone-arm and 
fibre sound-box with the happiest results. The fitting does not 
interfere with or mark the existing cabinet and can be fixed 
or removed in less than five minutes: nearly perfect needle 
track alignment is obtained, and the owner reports that all 
his trouble with fibres has vanished. ‘‘ My records are now 
safe,’ he writes; ‘‘ but musically the result far exceeds my 
most sanguine expectations.” Further particulars can be 
supplied by him on application through this office. 


John Barbirolh 


It was a happy coincidence (of which Messrs. Foyle in their 
programme of the concert took gratifying advantage in our 
favour) that when Mr. Barbirolli conducted the London 
Symphony Orchestra at the Queen’s Hall on December 12th, 
in the absence of Sir Thomas Beecham, the programme inclu- 
ded the “ London” Symphony of Haydn which, only a fortnight 
before, he had recorded for the N.G.S. with a brilliant chamber 
orchestra. The four records containing this Symphony 
(and the Andante from Mozart’s Second Cassation on the 
eighth side) are the most ambitious undertaking of our Society, 
and, up to date, perhaps the most successful, so that the small 
edition is sure to be over-subscribed. Orders can now be 
taken by the Secretary. 


cA Specialist 


Mr. H. L. Wilson has moved to 245, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1, where his expert knowledge is at the disposal 
of all gramophiles. 





Imhof’ s 


Christmas business was so good at Messrs. Imhof’s that it 
was almost impossible to get in or out of the famous little shop ; 
but earlier in the month one could snatch a few minutes of 
Mrs. Imhof’s precious time and hear how gracious the Queen 
of Spain had been on her visits, and see the signed photograph 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


Handel—not in the Strand 


An important addition to the gramophone shops in the heart 
of London is just started at 75, New Bond Street by Messrs. 
Handel and Co., and as it is being run by Mr. Fred Smith, 
who has been rather a marked figure among gramophone folk 
both in the City and in the West End, there will be considerable 
interest in paying him a visit in these new quarters. 


Electrons 


This is a more than usually interesting month for us as 
regards Edison Bell records. It marks the appearance of the 
Editor’s sister, Miss Fay Compton, in two records: of Miss 
Mabel Constanduros, for the recording of whose monologues 
we have pleaded: and of Mr. John Barbirolli as the conductor 
of orchestral records. Those in authority at Edison Bell 
are not merely very alive and friendly to THE GRAMOPHONE ; 
they have the good sense—as we think it—to act upon hints 
and suggestions which they read in these pages. 


Fred Elizalde 


The rapid rise to fame of Mr. Fred Elizalde, who with ‘* His 
Music ’’ has been the greatest attraction at the Savoy Hotel, 
and thence to wireless listeners, since the beginning of last 
month, is in no small measure due to his association with 
Brunswick. When a recording company takes up a com- 
paratively unknown artist and succeeds in making him world- 
famous in less than a year mutual congratulations are well 
earned and the outside world may add a blessing. 


Sunday Evenings in London 


May we once more remind our London readers of the South 
Place Sunday Popular Concerts (City of London School, Victoria 
Embankment, facing Blackfriars Bridge), and the Sunday Even- 
ing Concert Society (Working Men’s College, Crowndale Road, 
N.W. 1)? They begin at 6.30 p.m., all seats are free, and there 
is a silver collection to meet expenses. A first casual visit nearly 
always makes an habitué. The programmes are always 
first rate. For instance, on Sunday, January 22nd, while the 
Spencer Dyke Quartet and Reginald Paul were playing and 
Miss Eveline Stevenson was singing at the City of London 
School, the Marie Wilson Quartet, Arnold Bax and Robert 
Mayer were playing and Miss Dorothy Moulton was singing 
at Crowndale Road. 


A Panatrope Demonstration 


This eveni February Ist) the recital of Brunswick records 
on the a " sbeeenad model at the Philharmonic Hall, 
London, will be made additionally interesting by the actual 
appearance of Thelma Tuson, Mavde Gold and Fred Elizalde 
side by side with their records. The courage of challenging 
the comparison is worthy of all praise and typical of Brunswick 
enterprise, which is also being shown in the exciting £1,000 
‘“‘ starred records’ competition just announced. 
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EVOLUTION IN REPRODUCTION 


By HARRY A. GAYDON, A.M.LA.E., A.DP.D.- 


vented the first practical talking machine, the 

underlying principles of which are to all intents 
and purposes the same as those employed in most 
present day mechanical gramophones. True, one 
only has to glance through the Patent Office records 
to discover very soon that numerous inventors have 
patented hundreds and even thousands of inventions 
relating to the gramophone since that date, but 
further investigation will show that nearly all of them 
are nothing but attempts at detail improvements on 
previously existing methods and devices. It is inter- 
esting to note that here and there serious attempts 
have been made to break away from the principles 
that have served so well during this period by intro- 
ducing new methods or systems for recording and 
reproducing sound, but most of these have so far 
proved whole or partial failures. 

One of the earliest phonographs consisted of a 
cylinder covered with soft metal foil, and the record- 
ing device was just a small diaphragm with a suitably 
shaped stylus mounted at the centre. The stylus was 
so arranged as to press lightly on the metal foil, 
travelling from one end of the cylinder to the other 
in a longitudinal direction while the cylinder revolved 
at a more or less constant speed. On speaking into a 
mouthpiece or small horn employed for the purpose 
of concentrating the sound on to the centre of the 
diaphragm, the latter was made to vibrate in accord- 
ance with the vibration of the voice or other sound. 
This in turn moved the stylus in such a manner that 
these vibrations were recorded on the tin foil in the 
form of small indentations. In other words, the sound 
vibrations produced on the tin foil a series of de- 
pressions of varying length and depth; in some places 
there would be a large number of short depressions 
in a given length of track when the recorded sound 
was of high pitch, and in other places a much smaller 
number of longer ones on a similar length of track 
when the pitch of the sound was low, and so on. To 
reproduce this type of record the process of recording 
was simply reversed, the stylus thus passing over the 
newly recorded track, the indentations revibrating 
the diaphragm and so reproducing the sound in a 
rather crude manner. This form of record is known 
as the ** Hill and Dale,” which will perhaps be better 
understood if we imagine the ball of the stylus to be 
a motor car and the record track on the cylinder a 
straight country road in a hilly district. 

It was very soon discovered that a much better 
and more faithful record could be made by cutting or 
engraving the sound on a plastic material such as 


A. BOUT 50 years ago Thomas A. Edison in- 


wax ; but to accomplish this a cutting tool had to be 
introduced in place of the ball-shaped stylus pre- 
viously employed, and this process has been in 
general use from then right up to the present time. 

Nowadays, however, this type of record, as applied 
both to the cylinder and the disc, has largely fallen 
into disfavour, having given place to another principle 
of recording known as the ‘* Lateral ”’ or ** Berliner ”’ 
cut. The sound waves, instead of being up and down, 
are from side to side; and we may compare them 
with a winding road passing through a stretch of flat 
country. A car, representing the stylus or needle 
point, travelling along such a track would obviously 
be compelled to deviate from the straight line accord- 
ing to the twists and turns of the road. The stylus 
point running in a groove of this nature also has to 
move from side to side, the sound waves through the 
stylus bar thus operating the diaphragm or vice versa. 

In the case of the “‘ Hill and Dale ”’ type record 
the pressure on the stylus is taken by the sound wave 
itself, whereas with the lateral cut the weight is 
supported by the bottom of the track and the sound 
wave is used solely for the purpose of controlling the 
stylus-bar. 

Much can be, and has been, written on the theor- 
etical aspect of both these types of records, together 
with the mechanism employed for reproducing them, 
but for our present purpose we must refrain from 
going into the matter more deeply, at any rate for 
the time being. Undoubtedly, present-day gramo- 
phones have reached a fairly high state of perfection ; 
but all the same there is much to be desired and a 
great deal to be accomplished before absolute per- 
fection is attained. So let us consider some of the 
limitations and possible ways of overcoming them, 
when perhaps: we shall be able to form a fairly 
accurate idea as to the direction which further im- 
provements are likely to take. 

In the first place the main thing to be overcome is 
the very limited musical range from which most 
mechanical gramophones suffer. If we take an 88-note 
pianoforte as representing the entire musical range 
(which, by the way, is not strictly true) we have 
rather more than 7 octaves, that is 8 octaves below 
and 4 above middle C, which has 256 vibrations per 
second, this being the generally accepted standard of 
musical pitch. The lowest note will therefore have 
something under 80 vibrations per second and the 
highest something over 4,000 per second. 

It follows that in order to reproduce pianoforte 
music faithfully we must have at our command 
apparatus both for recording and reproducing capable 
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of dealing with vibrations ranging from 25 or so to at 
least 4,100 per second. There are reasons, however, 
which cannot be fully dealt with at the present 
moment, why it is very desirable to extend the top 
range to at least twice this, let us say to 10,000, and 
the bottom range down to 16. One reason, however, 
we may mention—that although the actual pitch of 
the highest note used in music may not exceed 5,000— 
many instruments produce higher subsidiary vibra- 
tions, which are known as “* harmonics ”’ or ** upper 
partials.”’ These, added to the fundamental or pitch 
vibration, are responsible for the quality or ‘* tim- 
bre ’’ of the note itself. Thus the tone of the violin 
is easily distinguishable from that of a _ piccolo. 
Although the note being played may be of the same 
pitch the quality is different, and this characteristic 
is determined by the number and relative power of 
these subsidiary vibrations, which are added to the 
fundamental. Some high notes have very high har- 
monics, and if these are cut off then the quality of 
the sound must be inferior to the original. Therefore, 
if we wish to obtain a perfect reproduction, identical 
in every way to the original, it may be necessary to 
record and reproduce vibrations up to 15,000, and 
even over. 

Until quite recently diaphragms, usually of glass, 
were used for making gramophone records, the 
method being almost the same as that employed in 
the first phonograph. Unfortunately, diaphragms 
have a very limited vibratory range and, moreover, 
will always respond more readily to one note than to 
any other. They have, in fact, a natural frequency 
of their own. If, for instance, we select a diaphragm 
having a frequency of 1,000 per second, it is obvious 
that it will vibrate very readily at this speed; con- 
sequently, if a pure and simple note of this pitch 
having no harmonics is directed on to the diaphragm 
it will respond very well indeed, and will record or 
reproduce the note almost to perfection. If, on the 
other hand, a note consisting of 1,100 or 900 vibra- 
tions per second is impinged on the same diaphragm 
it will not respond quite so well; in fact it is forced to 
vibrate at a speed unnatural to itself, and the farther 
away we get from its natural note the less readily 
will it respond. An ordinary flat glass diaphragm 
mounted in the best known manner cannot be made 
really effective over a range of more than about three 
octaves, and even then the lower and higher notes 
would not be in proportion to the middle ones. It 
may be stated that until quite recently the average 
gramophone was only capable of reproducing, at all 
effectively, less than half the vibrations found in 
music. 

New methods of recording have now made their 
appearance, and practically all new records are 
obtained by electrical processes. This has resulted 
in greatly extending the musical range and improving 
the quality ; in fact, a degree of perfection has been 
attained that is considerably ahead of the present 
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ordinary methods for reproducing. Even now the 
best mechanical gramophones are incapable of repro- 
ducing all that is on the newer records, and few 
instruments can deal with notes below middle C, most 
of which are consequently cut off. Many will be 
prepared to argue that such is not the case, and will 
go so far as to state definitely that much lower notes 
can be heard. Actually, however, it is mostly the 
harmonics of these low notes that are heard, and very 
little, if any, of the fundamental pitch vibrations. 

It is now fairly well known that the human ear is 
very accommodating, and must therefore not be 
trusted too much, for if it hears one or more of the 
over-tones or harmonics it very obligingly appears to 
supply the remainder, so it is not to be wondered at 
that most people are deceived ! 

Since the advent of the new recording considerable 
strides have been made in widening the range of 
reproducing instruments, special attention having 
been given to the design of amplifiers, that is horns or 
sound chambers; sound-boxes and tone-arms have 
also been improved, and by careful study and ex- 
periments the range in some cases has been extended 
to about 5 octaves, although even now the low and 
high notes are not produced in correct proportion. It 
is very questionable whether it will ever be possible 
to perfect these instruments to such an extent as to 
meet with all the requirements. 

New methods, however, are becoming available; 
for as it was found that electrical recording is far 
superior to the old mechanical recording, so it will be 
only a matter of time before electrical reproduction 
will also be generally employed. Many inventors are 
hard at work on the problem, and one notable ex- 
ample, the ** Panatrope,”’ is already well established 
and never fails to prove a revelation to all who hear 
it for the first time when played under favourable 
conditions. Although not yet perfect, it is capable 
of reproducing the latest gramophone records in a way 
that has never before been possible. 

The question of range undoubtedly has been the 
greatest stumbling block in the development of the 
gramophone, but this is by no means the only 
difficulty that has to be faced. There is, for instance, 
an effect well known to experimentors under the name 
of ** resonance peaks ”’; this simply means that cer- 
tain notes through various causes are reproduced out 
of proportion to the remainder. The diaphragm is 
responsible for at least one of these peaks as already 
explained. Then again the sound chamber also has a 
note of its own; and in addition the column of air 
within the sound chamber, also the stylus-bar, and 
there are still others. In a badly designed gramo- 
phone these peaks fall within a very narrow band, the 
resulting reproduction being very poor and _ un- 
balanced. In well designed gramophones the reson- 
ance peaks are subdued as much as possible, are 
spread, and made to occur at points where they are 
least obvious, resulting in a much more uniform and 
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better balanced reproduction. Diaphragms, horns, 
sound chambers, stylus-bars, and even cabinets all 
have their acoustic faults, which it seems practically 
impossible to eliminate entirely. All that can be 
done so far as can be seen at the present time is to 
deal with these faults in such a way as to make them 
as little obvious as possible, or deliberately to arrange 
them in such a manner that one fault partly counter- 
acts another. 

The obvious conclusion of all this is that if the 
faults cannot be eliminated we must do away with 
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these components and re-design our reproducing in- 
struments so that diaphragms, stylus-bars and horns 
may be eliminated altogether. In the case of the 
‘* Panatrope ”’ a very serious attempt was made to 
accomplish this, and since other instruments of this 
nature will no doubt make their appearance very 
soon, each perhaps being a little more perfect than 
the one before, so we may confidently look forward 
to the perfected gramophone in the not very distant 
future. 
Harry A. GayDon. 


¢ 2 


RECORDS AND ACTORS 


By FRED. GROVE-PALMER 


firms who make records add to their lists num- 
bers of titles after which is bracketed the word 
** (Descriptive) ”’. 

Two such records are ‘‘ Departure of a Troopship,”’ 
which was very popular a few years ago, and ‘** Boy 
Scouts’ Patrol.’”? Two only are mentioned, old titles 
being chosen purposely to avoid giving rise to ill- 
feeling, but at the same time typical examples have 
been picked out. 

On these records we find a number of people holding 
conversations, and the effect of these talks is surpris- 
ing because of its artificiality. The words are clearly 
and distinctly spoken, the enunciation of the 
‘* Tommies ’? and the **‘ Man and Woman in the 
Crowd ”’ is perfect, the musical timbre of the voices 
is fine, the Cockney accent is more cockneyfied than 
any Cockney could learn to speak in a lifetime, and 
yet the whole thing is unreal and unconvincing. 

And why is this? 

The answer to that question is: the speakers are 
actors of experience. They know how the characters 
ought to speak their lines; they know to a nicety the 
tone a Tommy ought to use when he says ** Be quiet, 
boys, the Colonel is about to address us! ’’ and how 
the elderly lower-class man in the crowd should say 
** Hark, here come the Boy Scouts, of whom our 
Herbert is a member.”’? These are not actual quota- 
tions, but suggestions. 

They know all this perfectly, but the fact is that 
real people do not talk as they do, and consequently 
the effect upon the hearers is one of theatricality and 
unreality. 

When the Squire addresses his friends seasonahly 
on a Christmas record and bids them welcome to the 
festive board, he does it as no real squire ever did. As 


| firms who mn about Christmas time, the various 


a matter of fact, ‘* Monty ’’ could do it far more like 
an honest-to-goodness squire, and, what is more, it 
would carry conviction. 

It would be as well not to employ actors for this 
kind of record. For scenes from plays, yes, for there 
they are in their element, their feet are on their native 
heath, so to say, and even if their names are not 
necessarily MacGregor we know what to expect and 
are glad -when we get it. 

But when ordinary folk in home or street surround- 
ings are to be vocally depicted we expect to hear 
ordinary folk. 

By all means let them speak clearly—give us the 
words. There is no need to imitate the soprano or 
tenor and make the words absolutely unintelligible ; 
a very galling fault that! A person buys a record 
which mak °*s a nasty hole in half a sovereign and the 
only word, audible on the two sides are the titles, 
when he reads them aloud. The singers hide their 
sentiments perfectly ; this is really more disagreeable 
than the declamation of actors in “ descriptive ” 
pieces. Unfortunately, we are so inured to it that we 
have come to regard it as Fate, and do not seem to 
mind, but we do sit up and take notice of the stagey- 
ness of the speakers in the “* scenas.”’ 

On the stage we look for the conventions of voice, 
as we do of gesture. It is in its proper surroundings 
and we go there in tune for it. On a record, however, 
as we sit round the fireplace when the rain is pouring 
down outside and the gentle purr of the Garrard 
soothes our souls to contentment, we want the ampli- 
fier to emit voices that sound like real life and do not 
turn the thoughts to the joys and sorrows of the 
theatre. 


FRED. GROvVE-PALMER. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 


THE H.M.V. VALKYRIE RECORDS 


D.1320—-1333 (14 records, 6s. 6d. each). 

For some years now H.M.V. have made a speciality of 
Wagner records. Going back to the days of the old recording 
I remember their Ring series and later their Mastersingers 
series, each a remarkable achievement for the time at which 
it appeared. The advent of electrical reproduction t ey 
celebrated with their Parsifal album, and since then they h. ve 
gone on unobtrusively re-recording their Wagnerian reperto.re 
and adding a passage or a complete item here and there. But 
these fourteen Valkyrie records are not a mere local offensive, 
but a ‘“‘ big push,” quite as important as any of those other 
‘** big pushes ”’ to which I have just referred. 

Details of the records and, so I am told, score references 
will be found on the printed leaf at the beginning of the album, 
so I need not supply chapter and verse for each disc. A general 
survey will suffice. From the First Act we get the Prelude ; 
then we skip to Siegmund’s soliloquy and from that point to 
the end of the act the whole thing is complete. The Introduc- 
tion to the Second Act is there, down to Briinnhilde’s exit ; the 
Wotan-Fricka dialogue is omitted, but two sides give us a 
liberal and judicious selection of Wotan-Briinnhilde. After 
this we get all the rest, apart from a fewshort cuts varying from 
a bar or two up to five pages (of vocal score). There is only 
one five-page cut, and it is by far the longest. In the Third 
Act the Valkyrie music is complete (with all the voices) up 
to Briinnhilde’s arrival. The next bit, including Sieglinde’s 
Nicht sehre dich Sorge, is omitted. But the score is taken up 
almost immediately afterwards, and with two trifling omissions 
we are brought to the departure of the Valkyries. The next 
side gives us the beginning of Briinnhilde’s pleading, and the 
next again a selection from the later part of the Briimnnhilde- 
Wotan dialogue (I wish it had been possible to include the 
E major section here, beginning Der diese Liebe, but one 
can’t have everything). Finally, Wotan’s Farewell and the 
Fire Music are complete (with Wotan) on four sides. 

Apart from Widdop, who makes a brave and by no means 
unsuccessful effort as Siegmund, and from Austral, the caste is 
German. Ljungberg is a very dramatic Sieglinde, and Leider 
a truly heroic Briinhilde. Austral takes the part of Briinn- 
hilde in the latter half of the Second Act, and H. Fry is adequate 
in the small part of Wotan and the still smaller part of Hunding 
at the end of the same act. The Valkyrie chorus is beyond 
praise; they have really good voices, and they know their 
parts thoroughly. But the supreme triumph is the Wotan 
of Friedrich Schorr. Fine singing in the Third Act, especially 
in the Farewell, we naturally expect. But the real test for 
Wotan is in the Second Act, and it is here that Schorr rises so 
magnificently to the occasion. 
voice that sails easily over all Wagner’s batteries of brass, 
not only is he a good musician with a fine rhythmic sense ; 
more than all this he has the imagination to recreate the part 
and the personality, the dramatic power, to make us see it 
through his eyes (if I may speak of “‘ eyes’”’ in connexion with 
a gramophone record). How often that dialogue with 
Briinnhilde sounds dull! Here it is breathlessly interesting ; 
all nature thrills with a sense of impending calamity while 
the will of a Titan wrestles in vain with Destiny. Alternately 
he struggles, despairs and rages, and always he is Wotan in 
his superb dignity, the father and lord of gods and men. 

The First Act and the latter half of the Second Act have been 
recorded in England, with Ljungberg, Widdop, Austral and 
Fry as the singers, Albert Coates as the conductor, and the 
London Symphony as the orchestra. Perhaps the best of 
these records is “ Briinnhilde appears to Siegmund,” with 
the selection on the back as well (D.1326); the tubas here 
deserve a special word of praise. But the early part of the 


Not only has he a superb° 


love-scene in the First Act (D.1321) is also a very notable 
performance. In the more animated sections Coates is apt 
to go too fast for my liking; words get lost, the orchestral 
effect becomes blurred, and the music loses much of its dignity. 
But these faults only appear occasionally. 

One record (D.1322) is made by an orchestra whose name 
is not mentioned, but which is conducted by Lawrance Colling- 
wood. It contains a very clear and well-balanced rendering 
of the middle of the love duet and in it Ljungberg and Widdop 
do some of their best work. I imagine (though I don’t know) 
that this is a reproduction of an existing red-label record 
(D.B.963). 

The first half of the Second Act and all the Third have been 
done, I presume, in Germany. Here we meet Ljungberg 
again, in company with Leider, Schorr and the Valkyries ; 
the orchestra is that of the Berlin State Opera, and the con- 
ductor, Dr. Leo Blech. This is the best part of the album ; 
as an Englishman, I hate to admit it, but the truth must be told. 
Blech may not be a finer conductor than Coates, but he has a 
thoroughly well-rehearsed orchestra (one that does not 
suffer from English conditions) and some of the finest singers 
in Europe. He scores immensely too because he refuses to 
be hurried. No doubt a carping critic could find faults in his 
work—some of the descending chromatic passages for wood- 
wind in the fide, for instance, were lost on my instrument— 
but its general superiority as regards clarity and ensemble 
is, alas! undeniable. If anyone doubts this let him listen 
to the Introduction to the Second Act (D.1323), the Wotan- 
Briinnhilde dialogue (D.1324), the Ride (D.1329), Wotan’s 
Sentence (D.1330), or the Farewell (D.1332) and Fire Music 
(D.1333)—almost any of it, in fact. 

To one bad fault in the recording I must allude; I tried 
over two different pressings of the Finale to the First Act, 
and in each there was a loud and horrible ‘“ hoot” accom- 
panying Siegmund’s last high note. If this is present on all 
the pressings the extract should be re-recorded, for it is a very 
painful noise. Apart from this the above remarks should 
make it clear that I have nothing but admiration for the 
reproduction and bouquets for H.M.V. But to do the records 
justice one should have a large machine, a loud needle and a 
big room; I possess a medium-sized room and a large table 
model, and I have never before so ardently longed for ‘‘ marble 
halls *’ and a big cabinet. With these I fancy i should have 
heard even more detail than I actually did. As it was I 
felt that in fairness to the records I ought to use a loud needle, 
but having listened to Schorr in the Second and Third Acts I 
felt full of sympathy for Briinnhilde; after such an ordeal 
she needed a good, long sleep on the mountain to recuperate ! 

F. En 
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ORCHESTRAL 


PARLOPHONE. 


R.20035, 20036 (12in., 15s.). Berlin State Opera House 
Orchestra, conducted by Mascagni: Overture to William 
Tell (Rossini). 


E.10649 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera House Orchestra, 
Berlin, conducted by Dr. Weissmann: Scherzo and 


Wedding March from A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Mendelssohn), 

E.10650 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Dr. Weissmann: Overture to Poet and 
Peasant (Suppé). 

E.10651 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Arthur Bodansky : Wein, Weib und Gesang 


Waltz (J. Strauss, Jr.). 
i.10645 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Julian Fuh’s Symphony Orchestra, 
with Mischa Spoliansky at the piano: Rhapsody in 


Blue (Gershwin). 


The opening of William Tell, taken very slowly, attains 
fresh dignity and force. I have never heard it better done, 
with more imposing effect or greater significance. That 
storm of Rossini’s is hard to beat, if you keep to the old 
dispensation of “‘stagey’”’ storms. The cor anglais is even 
larger than life, though its tang is smoothed down a little. 
There is glorious stingo in the last side. Perhaps it is a trifle 
too restrained for some tastes, but the clarity and solidity 
in it please me. It marches magnificently. 

The Scherzo from Midsummer Night's Dream strikes me as 
a wee bit coarse, but its softer moments are as good as those 
in the New York Philharmonic record that Brunswick did last 
month (50106); the strings cut too much ice, and let you feel 
them doing it. All these Scherzo records strike me as too exciting. 
The pranksome creatures are fays, not humans. I would 
like to hear the music done as I have heard Ronald, for instance, 
do it in the concert room, or Henry Wood. This piece is a 
capital test for the new recording. None that I have heard 
quite stands up to it—or creeps down to it—in what seems 
to me the ideal way. The Wedding March goes with all 
seemly boisterousness, like a nervous bridegroom trying to 
pass it off with a jest. Has anyone ever been married to 
the gramophone, I wonder ? (to its strains, that is; plenty 
of people—if we are to believe their sorrowing wives—-are 
bigamists, also wed to Big Berthas and Wilsonian Wonders). 

In Poet and Peasant the orchestra does a good deal for 
Suppé by taking him so seriously. This suave, benignant 
treatment makes a new man of him. A first-class performance, 
the old tarnished tunes rubbed up to surprising brilliance. 

Wine, Woman and Song (Op. 333 from the never-failing 
fount) leaves (or leave) me rather cold, but that is not the 
orchestra’s fault. Close your eyes, retire into the next room, 
and what need is there of a Cook’s tour? Put on this dise, and 
enjoy all the sprightly delights of Vienna without further 
expense. 

The Rhapsody has some amusing bits of twisted instrumental 
tone, and a naive portentousness that I find pleasantly 
stimulating. It lacks the stuffing of solid ideas, and formal 
beauty, but one scarcely expects those qualities in music 
derived as this is. Those who wish to see what the jazz-mind 
can do at its most serious (for I presume this is a serious 
attempt at a form of art-music having its roots in jazz or its 


derivatives) will find a good deal of interest in the piece. They 
may like to compare this performance and recording (which 
have all the athletic grace of the best dance-playing) with that 
on H.M.V. C.1395 (Paul Whiteman and his Concert Orchestra, 
with George Gershwin himself as the pianist). There is 
very little between them. Parlophone is slightly more 
brilliantly shrill, and some may prefer the Blue of the turquoise 
to that of the sky. 


COLUMBIA. 


L.2002 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir D. Godfrey : Homage March (Wagner). 

L.20023 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Godfrey : Kaiser March (Wagner). 

9269 (12in., 4s. 6d.). The English Orchestra: Folk Dances 
—Pop goes the Weasel and The Triumph (arr. C. Sharp). 

4615 (10in., 3s.). The English Orchestra: Folk Dances— 
a Old Mole and The Merry, Merry Milkmaids (arr. C. 
Sharp). 

L.1948 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Mengelberg and Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam: Introduction to Lohengrin 
(Wagner). 

L.2036 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Harty and the Hallé Orchestra: 
Carnival Orchestra (Dvorak). 

9278 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Pitt and Wireless Symphony Orchestra : 
Overture to Ruy Blas (Mendelssohn). 


It is not long since we had one performance of Wagner's 
Homage March (his tribute of affection to King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, who had generously helped him in need). This 
recording gives us the best of the springing music—its measure 
of light-footed hopefulness and confident, smiling comfort 
of heart. I like especially the balance and restraint of the 
playing, its controlled impulse and high-spirited step. Now- 
adays we do not in the least object to hearing a piece written 
to felicitate one William of Prussia on taking up a position 
from which for his country’s good he has since retired. Its 
period—that immediately following the war of 1870—-is to 
be remembered also,"and the fact that when the foundation- 
stone of the Bayreuth Theatre was laid it gave a triumphal 
note to the proceedings. The music all leads up to the final 
presentation of the national hymn, Heil dem Kaiser, Konig 
Wilhelm! in which a chorus was employed. This theme is 
used at the start, followed by a hint of Hin’ feste Burg, with 
bits of the second subject thrown in around it. The bright 
clarity of the music, the way in which it keeps in the air, is 
notable, and the playing does it sober justice, the only desire 
[ have being for more and more tone near the end. The 
climax is not quite as big as I feel it needs to be. 

The folk dances are crisply done. They go on and on, in 
the right way for dancing, and could be used in the open air. 
It will be a great comfort to many to know at last that “ Pop 
goes the Weasel ”’ is a folk-song, and that, humming or whistling 
it, they have been for years near the great heart of the folk, 
even if not very near the right notes. 

The Dvorak is a healthy, rowdy affair, in his best, most 
flamboyant manner. It is done in exactly the right spirit— 
a trim bit of work that everybody will like. Why Carneval 
on the label, by the way ? The Lohengrin music was heard 
from Parlophone last month. This performance is perhaps a 
little more brilliant still, and apart from a trace of shrillness 
on the second side it is a notably sound and sweet piece of 
work. There is the tiniest tremble at the end, but the 
angelicals make a good exit. 

Ruy Blas is not the finest Mendelssohn, yet it is stirring 
stuff, that most people are fond of. In this somewhat hurried 
performance the balance is not ideal; the brass has a bit 
too much of itsown way. Quality is good ; balance in quantity 
might have had more attention. The B.B.C. orchestra, | 
mention again, has a chance to become a really first-class 
organisation, and we all want to see it refining and strengthen- 
ing its work. 
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ELECTRON. 


X.521, 522 (12in., 9s.). John Barbirolli and his Symphony, 
Orchestra: Overture to The Flying Dutchman (Wagner) 
three sides, and Introduction to Act 3 of Meistersinger 
(Wagner). 


The extreme clearness of texture of the Electron records 
is to be praised. The brass sounds a trifle coarse here, and 
stands out of the picture slightly. It is a good steady per- 
formance, with some fire in it, though not quite the abandon 
of the last H.M.V. records. There is good money’s-worth in it. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D.1367. (12in., 6s. 6d.). London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Elgar: Bavarian Dances Nos. 1 and 2. 
(Elgar). 


D.1297, 1298 (12in., 13s.).. London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Siegfried Wagner : Siegfried Idyll (Wagner). 
D.1365 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Blech: Roman Carnival Overture (Berlioz). 


The old recording of the Bavarian Dances was one of my 
early joys. The new fulfils all desires—except that I should 
have liked the strings even more suave and mellifluous. They 
prick the ear just a little on the highest notes. Their low 
bass tone at the end of the second piece is rich indeed. I take 
it the third— The Marksman—is to be done also, but it is not 
to hand at the moment. 


The Siegfried Idyll is a re-recording. If Siegfried could 
have recaptured the rapture with which his father wrote the 
piece for the tiny babe, the discs would have given us even 
deeper pleasure than they do. It is a reading in which one feels 
a slight sense of hurry, as if the conductor felt it necessary to 
do something with the music. But if he has grown old and 
conscious of the need for extra stimulus, the music has not; 
it only needs to be allowed to give out its beauty in its own 
natural time. It is not the star-clutching, purple-mantled 
Richard we have here, but the rapturous father, exultant and 
reverent ; happy beyond words, and so unto music, music 
that neither storms nor strives, but just creeps as sweetly into 
the heart as it exhaled fromit. Takingitallin all, the recording 
merits warm praise ; perhaps each of us has an ideal perform- 
ance of this lovely Jdyll—one that will never be heard by 
anyone else. 


I do not expect to hear the Berlioz performance beaten 
until the massed orchestras of earth are harnessed. The 
music must have size and abandon—body and spirit, with 
behind it a soul of beauty. Here is something very nearly 
my ideal in modern recording. It would take too long to 
say fully why I like it, but (whilst I do not say that it is an 
accurate representation of the performance of an orchestra 
in the concert room—no gramophone record known to me 
can at present give that) any who do me the favour to take an 
interest in my views will find it a pretty good touchstone as 
to the form of those opinions at the present moment—not 
necessarily, may I add, their form when recording has advanced 
still further on the road to perfection. 


BRUNSWICK. 


80021 (12in., 6s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra of Berlin, 
conducted by Mascagni: Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni) and Ballet Music from Aida (Verdi). 


I like the performances very much. The strings sting a 
little, and the whole sounds a trifle distant. The utmost 
sprightliness informs the playing, and the many bits of wood- 
wind piquancy pop out in the most delightful way. The Verdi 
gives nearly four and a half minutes of dainty music that 
everyone likes. 


ZONOPHONE. 


National Symphony Orchestra: Selections from 
(Bizet) and Il Trovatore (Verdi). 


Upon a surface which seems to me quieter than it used to 
be, we have rather strident, brightly coloured performances 
of the lilting tunes we all admire. The horn at the start of 
the Verdi has not the roundness and suavity of the best modern 
recorded quality. For those who enjoy the dapper spirit of 
the music, and do not seek the utmost refinement, this is good 
value. A small point—does the title of the orchestra slightly 
suggest that of the body heard at the B.B.C.’s “* National ”’ 
concerts ? The band here recorded is not that one, of course 


K. K. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


‘>The Catterall Quartet (Columbia 9252, 12in., 4s. 6d.) have 
recorded Boccherini’s Minuet quite satisfactorily ; the effect 
is better than in another quartet record of the same piece which 
I heard recently, the middle parts sounding more interesting. 
But I still maintain that this is hardly true quartet music. 
The tone of the strings is very fairly reproduced here and in 
an arrangement of Bach’s My heart ever faithful on the back ; 
but the rendering of this latter piece is so lacking in spirit that 
it seems an inopportune moment for the Company to change the 
generally accepted title to My joyful heart (as they have done 
on the label). 

The Kotanyi Piano Trio—being a Trio—should, I suppose, 
be included under ‘“‘chamber music.’’ But they are no 
ordinary combination, consisting as they do of three pianists. 
The label of my advance pressing is sparing of information, 
but I fancy they play on three pianos and not all together on 
the same one. The piece they record on Parlophone 10655 
(12in., 4s. 6d.) is Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, and the 
effect is surprisingly satisfactory. Both playing and recording 
are restrained, but there is plenty of reserve power for the 
climaxes and Liszt’s brilliant writing is made to tell without 
any of that sense of strain noticeable in the renderings of all 
but the greatest solo performers. 

Frank Bridge’s arrangement of Cherry Ripe for string 
quartet is really a sort of Fantasia on the tune, but quite an 
agreeable one ; it is well played by the Brosa Quartet (Electron, 
0201, 10in., 3s.), and well recorded. The Londonderry Air 
on the other side is less satisfactory. The label does not say 
who is the arranger here, but whoever he is he has produced 
something that does not fit the character of the tune; and 
this probably accounts for the rather jerky playing. — 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


SCHUMANN’S FANTASIA IN C, Op. 17, FoR PIANO. 

I am very glad indeed that this Fantasia has been recorded. 
Although it is one of the very finest of Schumann’s piano 
works it is not very often performed, partly, perhaps, on account 
of its length. It shows us the composer at the height of his 
powers, young in years (he was only 26) but already rich in 
experience, and as yet unaffected by the malady that over- 
shadowed his later life. Here he appears as the youthful 
romantic, brim full of ideas and energy and consciously 
striving to enlarge the boundaries of his art and to supply it 
with new forms. Thus his long first movement is not in 
“Sonata form,” but in an original form of its own well suited 
to express the romantic ideas contained in it; the second 
movement is a triumphant, vigorous piece that often suggests 
a march; and the dreamy slow movement comes at the end. 
From formal analysis I shall refrain ; the music is quite easy 
to follow and in any case it was not in construction that 
Schumann’s strength lay so much as in his wonderful melodies 
and the endless resource of his harmonisation. And these 
things need no explanation. 

Walter Rehberg has recorded the Fantasia for Brunswick 
on seven sides (80022-—5, four 12in. records, 26s.), the odd side 
being occupied by Liszt’s Consolations, Op. 17, beautifully 
played and recorded. It was to Liszt, by the way, that Schu- 
mann dedicated the Fantasia. Rehberg has done well; his 
technique is equal to the formidable demands made on it, but 
his virtuosity never blinds him to the imaginative qualities 
of the music and even in the few places where one disagrees 
with him one respects his judgment. I only disagreed twice. 
That terrific last page of the second movement he takes at a 
tearing speed. ‘True, it is marked viel bewegter, and musically 
it will stand any possible tempo; but not even Rehberg can 
play it quite as fast as this and keep the dotted rhythm clearly 
marked. I felt the etwas bewegter section of the third move- 
ment too was a little quick; did Schumann mean more than 
a good, springy waltz-rhythm? It’s probably a matter of 
taste. And with these two doubtful exceptions I have nothing 
but admiration for a rendering that is both competent and 
poetical. 

The surface of the records is not quite as silent as I should 
like, but the actual recording is excellent, and I take off my 
hat to the experts who have so successfully bottled the terrific 
ehords of the second movement. The singing quality high 
up in the treble is perhaps a little dull here and there, but I 
noticed no other defect. The loss of an occasional deep bass 
note I attribute to the pianist, who probably struck it too 
softly for it to be recorded effectively. 

No lover of Schumann who appreciates the composer in his 
broader style should fail to get these records. One never 
knows, but I do not imagine the Fantasia is likely to be 
recorded again in the near future, and even if it is I doubt 
if it will be better done. 

Need I add that the work is quite complete ? 


STRINGS. 

Huberman’s record of a Carmen Fantasia (Brunswick 10254, 
10in., 4s. 6d.) is disappointing. His playing is satisfactory 
enough, and I have no special quarrel with the selection, 
but the recording makes the tone seem dead, the‘high notes are 
attenuated almost to vanishing point, and the piano repro- 


duction is not nearly up to modern standards. In Vasa 
Prihoda’s record (Brunswick 7003, 10in., 4s. 6d.) matters 
are rather better, though the tone is still a little husky. But 
once more the violinist is good, and the Schubert Moment 
Musical in F minor goes well, though it is rather short measure. 
The Cradle Song, on the other side, attributed to Schubert on 
the label, is actually by Schumann ; I do not like the version 
of the accompaniment that the piano gives us towards the 
end, but that is not Prihoda’s fault. The two best violin solos 
of the month (out of a not very distinguished set) are, I think, 
the two from Columbia, Arthur Catterall’s version of Wieni- 
awski’s Légende (L.1950, 12in., 6s. 6d.), where playing and 
recording are alike good, and William Primrose’s rendering 
of Serenade (Arensky—Elman), and a Capricietto from one of 
Mendelssohn’s String Quartets, which has similar virtues 
(4633, 10in., 3s.). The Serenade is pleasing light music and 
the Capricietto is very attractive. For H.M.V., Marjorie 
Hayward records Elgar’s In Hammersbach and Hubay’s Le 
Luthier de Cremone (B.2511, 10in., 3s.). The first of these 
pieces I can again describe as pleasing, light music, efficiently 
played, though my pressing gave me some very shrill high 
notes; the other is a dull affair, but it contains some rapid 
arpeggi beautifully played by Miss Hayward and is splendidly 
recorded. Lastly, for Parlophone there is Edith Lorand 
(10654, 12in., 4s. 6d.) playing a Suite Populaire Espagnole 
with her usual verve and very fair tone, though the high notes 
do not seem to reproduce well. The second side is more 
interesting than the first, and on this side the label of my 
advance pressing makes mention of an orchestra which I did 
not notice when I heard it. Perhaps it is a mistake which the 
printed label will correct. 

For the viola there is Lionel Tertis (Columbia L.2004, 12in., 
6s. 6d.) with a Melodrame by Guiraud (arranged by himself) 
and Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance Theme, no. 1 in G minor (arranged 
by Kreisler). This is agreeable rather than great music, 
but the beauty of the rendering combined with some excellent 
recording puts it definitely above any of the violin records this 
month, in my opinion. 

I am afraid I have not always said nice things about W. H. 
Squire’s ‘cello records; so it gives me particular pleasure to 
recommend Columbia D.1589 (10in., 4s. 6d.) on which he 
plays arrangements of Debussy’s Romance and Les Cloches. 
Romance goes surprisingly well on the ’cello and is very 
sensitively played, and out of Les Cloches, too, Squire makes a 
good thing, though this is not so difficult. If it were not for 
rather too free an indulgence in portamento this would be a 
really first-rate disc. 

Electron O192 (10in., 3s.) is an excellent cheap record. 
Zacherewitsch plays the well-known Minuet from Mozart's 
Suite in D minor delightfully, and is well recorded on a good 
surface. In his own arrangement of The Ash Grove his tone 
is a trifle hoarse, but not seriously so. I have said before 
now that I don’t like certain things in Wilhelmj’s arrangement 
of the accompaniment to Schubert’s Ave Maria, but on H.M.V. 
D.1313 (12in., 6s. 6d.) the part is so beautifully played by 
Eileen Beattie that I am almost tempted to change my mind. 
The violin part is well done by Isolde Menges apart from one 
patch of bad tone where the tune comes in at the higher octave 
(I rather suspect the recording of being at fault here), On 
the back is Elgar’s Salut d’Amour, played with good tone and 
a commendable absence of sentimentality. Casals, on H.M.V. 
D.B.1067 (12in., 8s. 6d.) interprets the Goyescas Intermezzo, 
the work of his fellow-countryman, Granados, with his usual 
artistry and imagination ; the same qualities are to be found 
in Toccata in G major—Adagio (Bach), though I think he 
might have taken this just a little faster. This is the most 
interesting Casals record we have had for some time. In case 
anybody is puzzled to locate the Bach piece, let me explain. 
Bach wrote a Toccata for organ in C which has a second 
movement (the Adagio) in A minor. As the label describes the 
Toccata as being in G@ I imagine it has been transposed into 
this key for the ’cello; this brings the Adagio, Casals’ piece, 
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into E minor. I checked the key by my piano (a Steinway) 
and found that a speed of 78 gave me F minor, but I imagine 
Casals played in E minor. Clearer labelling would have 
illuminated matters. 

Two more Columbia instrumental records have arrived late. 
On L.2037 (12in., 6s. 6d.) Joseph Szigeti (violin) deals very 
tastefully with a Menuet by Debussy; Kreisler’s Tambourin 
‘Chinois he attacks almost furiously and carries it off with 
éclat. Very different is a Sonata by Porpora, played on the 
‘cello by Antoni Sala on the two sides of 9281 (12in., 4s. 6d.) ; 
this without being very profound has a quiet dignity of its 
own, and has the advantage of being artistically interpreted. 
Both records are distinguished for good tone, good reproduction, 
and quiet surface. 


PIANO, 


Parody is a two-edged weapon that not infrequently recoils 
on the would-be parodist. But Wagneria and Chopinata 
are admirable examples of what can be done when a real 
musician and good pianist like Clement Doucet takes the 
matter in hand (Columbia 4636, 10in., 3s.). Chopinata 
is particularly clever and the way in which the popular C sharp 
minor Waltz is ragged will raise a laugh from all but the musical 
snob. I am told this record was reviewed last August by 
another reviewer, but I have not looked up the reference, 
preferring that my recommendation should be independent. 
Pouishnoff (Columbia D.1596, 10in., 4s. 6d.) plays Albeniz’ 
Tango well, though perhaps not quite so well as Godovsky 
did a month or two ago. I cannot say the same for Schubert’s 
Moment Musical in F minor on the back (short measure once 
more, by the way). Pouishnoff seems to think that he knows 
better than Schubert how this piece should have been written, 
but I doubt if many of us will agree with him. These things 
are a matter of taste, I suppose. Nearly always I find that the 
composer is the man who knows best how to say what he has 
to say, but when we examine other people’s arrangements of 
their music we find some are better than others. Thus my 
objection to Tausig’s version of Schubert’s Marche Militaire, 
played by Murdoch on Columbia 9273 (12in., 4s. 6d.), though 
it still exists, is far less violent than in the case of Pouishnoff 
and the Moment Musical. Murdoch’s performance of this very 
flamboyant version is not quite note-perfect, but it is very good 
notwithstanding and, like Pouishnoff, he is well recorded. 
On another disc, 9274 (12in., 4s. 6d.), he gives us the third of 
Liszt’s Liebestrdume, Brahms’s Waltz in A flat, and Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song. This is splendid work, probably the best of the 
piano records ; curiously enough my sound-box was not quite 
happy in the Spring Song (which is beautifully done by Mur- 
doch), but I rather suspect it has caught a slight cold. H.M.V. 
has sent only one record up-to-date, B.2635 (10in., 3s.), con- 
taining Schumann’s Cradle Song and Scott’s Caprice Chinois 
played by Mark Hambourg. The Schumann is perhaps a 
little lacking in romantic feeling, but the brilliant Scott piece 
is a great success and finely recorded. 

Just in time comes a record (H.M.V., D.A.786, 10in., 6s.) 
of Kreisler’s Liebesfreud splendidly played by Rachmaninoff. 
My advance pressing does not tell me who made this excellent 
concert arrangement (which takes two sides) but from certain 
felicities of harmony and so on I have little doubt that it was 
Rachmaninoff himself. I do not often praise arrangements, 
and I could hardly have believed that this typical violin piece 
would make a good piano solo, but here we have something 
quite exceptional, worthy of Rachmaninoff’s great reputation 
as a composer. As the recording also is first-rate, I heartily 
recommend this disc. 


ORGAN, 


Dr. Alcock’s playing, if I may judge from the few recorded 
examples available, is remarkable for its clarity. Indeed, 
I doubt whether any organ records except Dupré’s equal his 
in this respect. The excellent result is due in part, no doubt, 
to his technique, but in part also to the discretion of his 


renderings. The three numbers on H.M.V. C.1376 (12in., 
4s. 6d.), Interlude (Guilmant), Idylle in D flat (Faulkes) and 
Reverie (Lemare) are none of them great music—indeed, there 
is nothing in this month’s instrumental list that stands out 
in this respect—but, on the other hand, none are objectionable ; 
and all are irreproachably played, though I should have 
appreciated a very little more bass in the Guilmant. I recom- 
mend this record to those who want quiet organ music, not too 
severe or bombastic in style; and I should welcome one or 
two other discs on the same lines—to meet the demand for 
light organ music and to show that this can be done without 
the commission of any offence against artistry. 

Dr. C. C. Palmer (H.M.V., B.2542, 10in., 3s.) plays on the 
organ of Canterbury Cathedral Guilmant’s well-written but 
rather unenterprising Melody in A flat. The piece is not quite 
complete, but otherwise the rendering is satisfactory. On 
the other side is a restrained rendering of the famous March 
from Handel’s Scipio with some very sweet tone; I like this 
very much. Last, but by no means least, comes Guy Weitz, 
who plays the third of Franck’s Three Chorals (the one in 
A minor) on two sides of H.M.V. C.1378 (12in., 4s. 6d.) and 
one side of C.1379, his instrument being the Westminster 
Cathedral organ. These Chorals are the very last things 
Franck wrote; they are not everybody’s meat, but for the 
genuine Franckian they contain the very essence of his style. 
The playing of the quick, loud arpeggi is not as clear as it 
might be, though a medium needle gives better results than 
a loud one, but I very much liked the deliberate treatment 
of the oboe solo on the second side. The odd side of C.1379 
is occupied by the quiet Andante cantabile from Widor’s 
fourth Organ Symphony which is satisfactorily negotiated. 


@ HARPSICHORD. 


Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith variations are played 
with great brilliance by Wanda Landowska on H.M.V. D.A.860 
(10in., 6s.). Even more interesting is the other side entitled 
Turkish March (Mozart). This turns out to be the Alla T'urca 
from the Sonata in A, and it was something of a revelation to 
me. Never before had I realised how very Turkish (in a 
conventional sense, I admit) this piece is. Those heavy left 
hand chords, for instance, in the A major section—they never 
sound quite convincing on the piano; on the harpsichord they 
are clashing cymbals, genuinely barbaric in effect. This is 
a thoroughly interesting and well reproduced harpsichord 
record and should be heard by all who are interested in the 
instrument. 


Note.—May I once more, in answer to several requests, 
put in a plea for more care in the labelling of records? Last 
month there was a record of Kreisler’s Liebesleid, mis-spelt 
Liebeslied (which means something quite different). This 
month a Cradle Song of Schumann’s is attributed to Schubert, 
Schubert’s Moment Musical in F minor is one case mis-spelt 
Moment Musicale, and a popular work of Liszt’s is called 
Liebestraume. Surely everyone knows that the German for 
‘love-dream’ is Liebestraum, that Liszt wrote three such 
‘love-dreams,’ of which the third is the one so often recorded, 
and that therefore he christened the set Liebestrdume, using 
the plural and using it correctly with and. When so much 
trouble is taken over performance and recording it seems a 
pity to mar the result, however slightly, by carelessness of 
this sort. 
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ZONOPHONE RECORDS 


See inside back cover. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


FLORENCE AUSTRAL (soprano).—Ritorna vincitor from 
Aida (Verdi). Two parts. In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. 
E .474, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


CLAIRE DUX (soprano).— Serenade (Strauss) and The Virgin’s 
Slumber Song (Reger). Brunswick 10251. 
I would weave a song for you (Adams—O’Hara) and 
Lullaby (Rossetti-Scott). Brunswick 10252. 
To-morrow (Strauss) and Moonlight (Schumann). Bruns- 
wick 10253. Three records, 10in., 4s. 6d. each. 


ELISABETH RETHBERG (soprano).—Largo (Handel) and 
Rendi’l sereno al ciglio (Handel). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Brunswick 30119, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI (soprano).—Vissi d’arte from Tosca 
(Puccini) and Voi lo sapete from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Mascagni). In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.A.892, 
10in., 6s. 

LUELLA PAIKIN (soprano).—Ah ! I loved him from II Seraglio 
(Mozart) and Air and Variations (Mozart). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.B.1057, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


G. ARANGI-LOMBARDI (soprano) and FRANCESCO MERLI 
(tenor).—O terra addio and Nel fiero anelito from Aida 


(Verdi). In Italian. Orch.ace. Col. L.2039, 12in., 63. 6d, 


LUCREZIA BORI (soprano) and LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
(tenor).—Night of Love,Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann 
(Offenbach) and Calm as the night (Goetze). In English. 
Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.A.912, 10in., 6s. 


GIUSEPPE GARUTI (tenor).—Celeste Aida from Aida (Verdi) 
and Ah si, ben mio coll’essere from Il Trovatore (Verdi). 
In Italian. Orch. ace. Parlo. E.10657, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


GOTTHELF PISTOR (tenor).—Finale to Act 3 of Siegfried 
(Wagner). In German. Orch. acc. Parlo. E.10658, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HESELTINE (tenor).—Ah! fairest sun and ’Tis 
there! All Hail! from Romeo and Juliet (Gounod). In 
English. Orch. acc. Col. 9276, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


BROWNING MUMMERY (tenor).—Flower Song from Carmen 
(Bizet) and No, Pagliacci, no more from Pagliacci (Leon- 
cavallo). In English. Orch. ace. H.M.V.C.1419, 12in., 4s.6d, 


MARIO CHAMLEE (tenor).—On yonder rock reclining from 
Fra Diavolo (Auber) and Then you’ll remember me from 
The Bohemian Girl (Balfe). In English. Orch. acc. 
Brunswick 10227, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


FRIEDRICH SCHORR (baritone).—Sachs’ Monologue from 
Die Meistersinger (Wagner). Two parts, in German. 
Ace. by Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Dr. Leo 
Blech. H.M.V. D.1351, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


CESARE FORMICHI (baritone).—Credo from Otello (Verdi) 
and Ella verra from La Tosca (Puccini). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Col. L.1949, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


*PETER DAWSON (bass-baritone).—Room for the factotum 
from the Barber of Seville (Rossini) and Toreador Song 
from Carmen (Bizet). In English. Orch. acc. H.M.V. 
C.1400, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Credo from Othello (Verdi) and Now your days of 
philandering from Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). In 
English. Orch. ace. H.M.V. C.1401, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


* Re-recordings. 


THEODORE cCHALIAPINE (bass) and OLIVE KLINE 
(soprano).—The Death of Don Quixote from Don Quixote 
(Massenet). Twoparts. In French. Orch.acc. H.M.V. 
D.B.1096, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


LA SCALA CHORUS OF MILAN.—Chorus of Gipsies from 
La Traviata (Verdi) and II bel giovanetto from Mefistofele 
(Boito). In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. D.1595, 10in., 4s. 6d. 





Florence Austral.—This is in all respects an improvement 
upon Miss Austral’s earlier record of Ritorna vincitor sung m 
the English version. It gains enormously by the new recording, 
by being sung in Italian, by being spread over two sides of a 
10in. disc, by a full orchestral accompaniment, and last, but 
not least, by the advance that the artist has made in her art. 
The quality of her voice is quite beautiful, and despite a certain 
amount of echo, the purity of the sound as heard on the 
gramophone is that of the living singer. Only one little 
criticism: the little grace notes towards the end, on the 
“Numi piet&”’ passage, ought not to be treated as long 
appoggiature, thus converting the group of semiquavers into a 
regular “turn.” Verdi meant the notes to be sung precisely 
as he wrote them, with a graceful acciaccatura to precede the 
triplet. 


Claire Dux.—The three 10in. records just completed by 
Claire Dux for the Brunswick company offer a pleasant 
selection of short Lieder from various sources, the only doubtful 
one of which is a song of musical comedy ballad type called 
I would weave a song for you, by ‘“‘O’Hara.” It gains by 
association with Cyril Scott’s well-known Lullaby, but is other- 
wise thoroughly out of place. However, this particular record 
would not be my choice. I recommend rather the other two— 
the delicious combination of Max Reger and Strauss, both 
exquisitely sung; the soothing Strauss and Schumann, 
equally perfect in their way. The latter pair are with 
orchestral accompaniment. 


Elisabeth Rethberg.—F¥or the sake of the beauty of tone such 
as this singer possesses the familiar Handelian airs here present- 
ed may be unhesitatingly welcomed. It is nice to hear such 
a lovely voice in such lovely melodies. Otherwise, if I may 
venture to say so, they appertain to a class of composition that 
German singers understand and interpret less accurately than 
our own. Both pieces are to an Italian text, it is true, but 
that does not prevent the gifted Frau Rethberg from applying 
to them untraditional reading and _ sentimentally-slurred 
portamentos such as are happily not allowed in the English 
concert-room. Which is a pity, so far as she is concerned. 


Dusolina Giannini.—Comparisons here must at all points 
be in favour of the singer, because she is in her right element, 
sings Puccini and Mascagni just as they ought to be sung, and 
profits fully by all the improvements that can help her to 
outshine her predecessors. Her rich tone is well sustained 
both in Vissi darte and Voi lo sapete, and depicts with 
abundant colour the sufferings and miseries of the unlucky 
Tosea and the distraught Santuzza. 


Luella Paikin.—One of those bird-like sopranos to whom 
airs with variations and vocal fireworks generally come so 
naturally as nursery songs. As a display of mechanical 
facility nothing could be more interesting. The first part of 
the air from the Seraglio is sung with a lovely tone, but in- 
sufficient pathos, and a trifle too quickly. The rest is quite 
charming, and the well-made record altogether embodies some 
clever vocalization. 


G. Arangi- Lombardi and Francesco Merli.—These are the two 
great final duets from the third and fourth acts of Aida, sung 
by artists of ability and experience, who despite an occasional 
roughness and inequality of tone, give out their music with 
good effect. 
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Lucrezia Bort and Lawrence Tibbett.—It seems rather a 
waste to expend two such magnificent voices upon material 
so flimsy and unimportant. One asks, does le jeu vaut la 
chandelle ? Well, not altogether; and yet the result of the 
combination is to produce effects above the average. For my 
own part, I prefer the Barcarolle sung by two women’s voices 
as Offenbach intended. The Goetze duet comes out better. 

Giuseppe Garuti.—The tenor voice here revealed in airs 
from Aida and Il Trovatore is of the strident and powerful 
type that distinguishes the modern Italian school—only, 
if anything, rather more so. The microphone process tends 
to intensify the penetrating nature of such a tone, and one 
derives only partial pleasure from the outcome. I fear I shall 
have to do a lot of warning before I get these gentlemen to 
understand that there is a limit to the capacity of the human 
tympanum. 

Gotthelf Pistor.—Now this is a Wagnerian specimen, and 
he is, if anything, rather more stentorian than the Italian. 
The redeeming feature lies in the softer passages, whieh he 
mercifully grants us where he can; and they occur quite 
often, fortunately, in the course of the two colloquies between 
Siegfried and the Voice of the Wood-bird. Otherwise, where 
Siegfried is strenuous he shouts with a vengeance. But what 
a privilege to get a record which is such a clever combination 
of the two most beautiful episodes (not the Finale alone, as 
described) from the Forest Scene in Siegfried, and with or- 
chestration so splendidly recorded! I have enjoyed it 
thoroughly. And, by the way, whose is the charming voice of 
the Waldvogel ? 

William Heseltine—An English tenor of whom it may 
be said that he has only to get rid of his tremolo (and also 
his lisp) to attain a leading place in his profession. But, 
so long as he indulges in over-pressure of breath that makes 
every note vibrate as if it were a “ trill,’ he will certainly 
not attain his ambition. He has a beautiful quality of voice, 
and there is not the least necessity for him either to sing ff 
all the time he is recording or to stand so close to the instrument. 
Loudness ought not to be the summum bonum of these new 
productions. 

Browning Mummery.—tThe familiar excerpts from Carmen 
and Pagliacci sung by the Australian tenor reap the full 
advantage of up-to-date recording and the singer is too wise 
to give his power a too free rein except once now and then 
on the highest notes. His declamation is dramatic and there 
is no lack of emphasis or just expression. The tone is splendid. 
But is the “ surface”’ all right ? It seems to scrape a little. 

Mario Chamlee.—A couple of old-fashioned favourites from 
the English opera repertory of my youthful days—none the 
worse for that, of course. Both are robustly rendered by the 
American artist, particularly the “‘ yonder rock” of Auber’s 
delightful opera, with its stern and menacing oft-repeated 
“‘diavolo.”’ In the Balfe ballad the accent is on the ‘“‘ Me!” 

Friedrich Schorr.—In Die Meistersinger Hans Sachs has 
to sing two monologues, and this is the first of them— Was 
duftet doch der Flieder—sung in the second act by the poet- 
cobbler when he emerges from his dwelling to breathe the 
peaceful air of Nuremberg. It begins gently but a trifle 
confusedly in this admirable record, and the effect persists 
for a few bars longer than seems requisite. But when Friedrich 
Schorr settles down to his task there is little to find fault with, 
and then the fine Staatsoper orchestra under Leo Blech plays 
up to its best form, the combined effort producing a marvel- 
lously good record of this beautiful piece of music. Being 
in two parts, it proceeds in leisurely fashion to its sublime 
conclusion, without hurry, but with a glorious sense of ‘‘space.”’ 

Cesare Formichi.—Here we get the difference. A record 
made in a broad space like the Scala Theatre by an artist 
with the huge voice and vast experience of Cesare Formichi. 
He overdoes nothing; exaggerates neither tone nor manner 
because his medium imposes no restrictions. The voice sounds 
rich and natural, is vibrant without trembling, and every 
word is distinct. The orchestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton 





Harty, is excellent both in execution and effect, and is always 
with the singer save at one point in the Credo, where the 
brass start off too quickly with their triplet chords. 

Peter Dawson.—These re-recordings of four popular pieces 
from the repertory of Mr. Peter Dawson require no comment 
beyond the recognition of a notable advance, almost as re- 
markable in the case of the singer as of the electrical process. 
I should imagine that all who possess the old records will 
immediately want to replace them with these. 

Theodore Chaliapine.—The incomparable Russian was 
in magnificent voice on the day when he made the record of 
the death scene from Massenet’s Don Quichotte. The mind 
can conjure up nothing more wonderful, more realistic, more 
supreme. The voice alone carries one back to Chaliapine’s 
best days, so strong, so clear, so robust is it. It enables 
you to picture the whole of the dying scene and the vision 
(where Olive Kline supplies the soprano voice), with all the 
characteristic interjections and ejaculations, in addition to 
some of the most dignified and noble passages that only 
Chaliapime could interpret in such fashion. On the whole, 
I think this by far the best record that he has ever made and per- 
haps the finest piece of voice recording that H.M.V. has ever 
issued to the public. wa 

La Scala Chorus of Milan.—Very staccato and tripping is 
the familiar gipsies’ chorus from La Traviata. One can almost 
see the dancers at it. Equally good is the Kermesse chorus 
from Mefistofele. The tone and precision are admirable. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 








CHORAL 


I deal first with January issues which arrived too late for 
last month’s reviews. 


COLUMBIA. 

It may seem strange to some readers, but I like the four 
Welsh Choral records less than the solo records. Partly, this 
is due to harsh recording. On 4621 (10in., 3s.) The Boro’ 
Welsh Choir sing Cwm Rhondda, the hymn which you may 
hear wherever there are Welshmen, and Dy ddiari dyn sydd fel 
glaswelltyn, a setting of what, I am told, is a Welsh version of 
the passage known to Englishmen as Behold, all flesh is as the 
grass. These are certainly good, but, as with so many English 
hymn records, the lower parts are far too strong, drowning the 
tune. There are a few lesser faults. Of The Royal Mountam 
Ash Male Choir’s three records (4623 and 4625-6, three 10in., 
3s. each), the best is of a very effective setting (by whom?) 
of The March of the Men of Harlech (sung in Welsh), on 4623, 
with a weaker singing of Ar hyd y nos (All through the night). 
(Of this latter a good record will be found among H.M.V. 
Song Reviews.) This Choir becomes more cosmopolitan with 
Williams’s (which Williams ?) Rest, sad heart, rest and Annie 
Laurie on 4625, and Song of the Jolly Roger and Timbuctoo 
on 4626. These four songs are very effectively sung. 

If you want a Ladies’ Choir record of Parry’s Jerusalem 
you will find that of William Turner’s Ladies’ Prize Choir 
(Nottingham) (4635, 10in., 3s.) satisfactory excepting that 
they are apt to sing a little flat in it, and are not exactly fiery. 
Oldroyd’s setting of the well-known Spring, the sweet Spring 


is apt and pleasant, is a more elaborate and varied composition, 


and is distinctly well done. 

Percy Fletcher has treated Poor old Joe freely and effectively. 
It is well sung, as is also Hearts of Oak, by the Holme Valley 
Male-Voice Choir on 4500 (10in., 3s.). 
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COLUMBIA. 


The Choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, under the direction 
of the Rev. Dr. E. H. Fellowes, with organ, recorded in 
the Chapel: Psalms 122-3 (to traditional chants) and 
The King of Love my Shepherd is (Tune, St. Columba, 
ancient Irish hymn melody, arr. C. V. Stanford). 4647 
(10in., 3s.). 

The Salisbury Singers (unaccompanied men’s voices) : 
By Celia’s Arbour (Moore and Horsley) and Robin Adair 
(arr. C. H. Lewis). 4644 (10in., 3s.). 

Here is true chanting—an object lesson to probably all 
except about half-a-dozen Anglican choirs; never hurried, 
but certainly not unrhythmical; but instead of that deadly 
four-square, two-in-a-bar metrical singing, rather, as it should 
be, light verbal rhythm. But surely the chants are not 
“*‘ traditional’? ? Even if they are, they are sung in harmony. 
The hymn is certainly wrongly labelled if The English Hymnal 
is to be believed (I have corrected it above). This hymn is 
also ideally sung, with the tune and all the other parts really 
clear, for once. It is taken, however, on the slow side. 

The Salisbury Singers are quite different from formerly ; 
they are vastly improved, in fact, perfect in this sort of music, 
which, nevertheless, seems to me as depressing as ever. 


FEBRUARY ISSUES. 
PARLOPHONE. 


The Irmler Choir, with orchestra: The Bridal Chorus from 
Lohengrin and The Spinning Chorus from The Flying 
Dutchman (Wagner). 10659 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

There is hardly a criticism worth making of The Bridal 
Chorus. The sopranos are not quite equal to the climax, 
modest climax though it is. The harp might be clearer in 
the last section. In this last section there is a quite acceptable 
cut to the last part of the chief tune. 

The Spinning Chorus is delightful, though a much more 
complicated score, and there might be just a finishing touch 
to balance and clarity, especially in the orchestra. This 
Spinning Chorus opens Act II of the Opera. 


H.M.V. 

The Choir of Canterbury Cathedral, conducted by Dr. C. C. 
Palmer, with organ (W. T. Harvey): O, Saviour of the 
World (Goss) and two hymns—0O worship the King (Tune, 
Old 104th) and Disposer Supreme (Tune, Hanover). 
B.2543 (10in., 3s.). . 

Winchester College Song (Domum), in Latin, by The 
College Choir (350 voices) with -orchestra; and The 
Poacher (arr. Dyson), in English, unaccompanied, by 
The College Glee Club (100 voices). B.2610 (10in., 3s.),. 


It is a little disappointing to find that what is, I believe, the 
first record of the Choir of Canterbury Cathedral contains 
merely two hymns and a modest little anthem which is, at 
the most generous estimate, no better than the border-line 
between good and bad. The anthem is quite well done, 
though without much variety. The hymns (which are, at 
any rate, good hymns sung to solid old tunes) are done in a 
bold style which, though rather lacking in spirit, may serve 
as an example to many church choirs. 

The Winchester College Song comes out finely, with very well 
disciplined singing for a body of this size. The Poacher 
is perhaps better known to most of us as The Lincolnshire 
Poacher. This performance is excellent. The Glee Club 
has the energy and vivacity; which one may expect to find 
in a good school choral body. 


H.M.V.’"S THREE-CHOIRS FESTIVAL RECORDS. 
(Recorded during the performances, Hereford Cathedral, 1927.) 
Conductor: Sir Edward Elgar. Soloists: Margaret Balfour 
(contralto), Tudor Davies (tenor) and Horace Stevens 


(bass). The Festival Chorus and The London Symphony 
Orchestra. Four 12in. records, 6s. 6d. each. 


The Dream of Gerontius (Elgar): So pray for me, my friends 
and O Jesu, help! (D.1350); Jesu, by that shuddering 
dread and Take me away (D.1348). 

The Music Makers (Elgar): We are the music makers and 
A breath of our inspiration (D.1349) ; For we afar (D.1347). 

Also Nunc Dimittis (A. H. Brewer), conducted by Dr. Percy 
C. Hull, on D.1347. 


These four records, taken as a whole, are notable most 
particularly for what I cannot describe better than‘‘perspective,”’ 
the effect which one gets in most cathedrals and in few other 
buildings. It compares with the average good concert-hall 
performance much as high relief with low relief. As for real 
clarity and balance—that is another matter. These are 
probably more difficult to obtain in any cathedral than in, say, 
Queen’s Hall. They are not perfect here, but I doubt if the 
recording could have been greatly bettered, except that it 
seems as if the mechanics have switched off some of the juice 
with Tudor Davies (on D.1350) with disastrous result. The 
least successful are the Music Makers records. It is impossible 
to follow these, for the most part, without some knowledge 
of the work. Even so, however, there are some fine moments, 
and the two records are well worth while for keen Elgarians. 

Brewer’s Nunc Dimittis was speciaily written for the 
Festival. It is a very effective piece of its type. 

Of Gerontius there is an old, fairly complete Velvet Face 
recording, but I think we may assume that the four records 
issued during the last twelve months are more than mere 
duplication. D.1350 and 1348 are certainly notable records. 
Of these the four sides respectively take us from (in Novello’s 
vocal score) beginning of line 4, page 10 to bar 1, line 2, page 16 ; 
from last bar, page 33 to last bar, line 1, page 39 ; from bar Il, 
page 151, to last bar, page 154; from 2nd half of last bar, 
line 1, page 163 to half-way through bar 3, line 1, page 168. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 


ORATORIO 


MASTER JOHN BONNER (treble).—With verdure clad from 
The Creation (Haydn). Two parts. Organ acc. Col. 
9277, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


DORA LABBETTE (soprano).—Comfort sweet, my Jesu comes 
(J. §S. Bach). Two parts: flute obb. by ROBERT 
MURCHIE. Orch. ace. Col. L.2005, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


Master John Bonner.—This boy would properly be 
described as a treble or soprano, but his timbre is that of a 
contralto, and when he sings With verdure clad you think 
you are listening to one, which sounds odd in this essentially 
soprano air. Nevertheless, you hear a tone of remarkable 
depth and power for a boy (who will probably be a tenor one 
day), and his scale is fairly even right up to the B flat. The 
piece is sung too slowly and he takes too many breaths, some 
of them because he dwells or makes a tenuto pause on every 
phrase where the cadence gives him a chance. This is a pity, 
because it creates an impression of breathlessness and destroys 
the true reading. The organist, also, “‘ drags,’ and has a 
poor instrument. But the boy is greatly gifted and, properly 
taught, if there be time, should do better when he tries again. 

Dora Labbette.—The Bach air sung in this record—I fancy 
it is from one of the church cantatas—is very beautiful and very 
difficult to sustain with perfect ease. It has also a delightful 
obbligato for flute, faultlessly executed by Mr. Robert Murchie. 
The soloist, Miss Dora Labbette, has the right voice for the 
piece and sings it with artistic taste and expression, though 
not invariably with the purity of vowel tone or clearness of 
enunciation that it demands. She sustains better in the 
short phrases than the long ones. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SONGS 


COLUMBIA. 


A month or two ago Columbia gave us a big Scottish Issue, 
now we have from them, among other things,a Welsh Issue, 
and three more records of the Irishman, Watt. (Two other 
Welsh records will be found under H.M.V. and Zonophone. ) 

The Choral records of this Welsh issue are briefly reviewed 
in their proper place. Of the three solo records, all sung in 
Welsh, of David Brazell (4627-9, three 10in., 3s. each), I like 
best 4629, which has two typical (and, I believe, well known 
to Welshmen) folk-songs— Y Fwyalchen (The Blackbird) and 
Bugeilio’r gwenith gwyn (Watching the Wheat). Brazell is best 
in this less energetic style; though he is decidedly good in 
Berwyn, a virile song by Vaughan Thomas, on 4628. With this 
goes Can Y Cadeiro (The Chairing of the Bard—Jorth to the 
Battle). This, and (on 4627) Hen Wlad fy nhadau (Land of 
my fathers) and El bendith ar el ben (God bless the Prince of 
Wales), are less successful, lacking in rhythm and verve. By 
a lucky chance I was able to let a Welsh lady hear these records, 
and she tells me that, as I guessed, Brazell makes every word 
perfectly clear. He has a good voice, well trained, and, as 
far as I can judge, phrases pretty well. 

W. F. Watt (4630-2, three 10in., 3s. each) I find almost as 
pleasing as ever in his own naturalness, though he still, at times, 
seems a little too naive and under-trained, and there is some- 
thing to be desired either in recording or in the particular 
pressings I have. My favourite here is My Lagan Love (4631) 
—no more than a fanciful, modal tune and a beautiful little 
poem, but, in small bulk, the essence of Irishness. On the 
back is An Old Memory—not specially good. Oh/ breathe 
not his name is fairly well done on 4630, and with it Macushla, 
which is really, of course, no more Irish than Tea for two. 
The meeting of the waters and Love thee, dearest on 4632 may 
be praised. 

Of other Columbias, Norman Allin (L.2006, 12in., 6s. 6d.) 
fulfils expectations in Simon the Cellarer—droll, though with 
little or no attempt at impersonating the two characters. 
He does justice to Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean. 

Rex Palmer is entirely pleasing in The Roadside Fire (the 
exquisite song from Vaughan Williams’s song-cycle from 
Stevenson’s Songs of Travel), except that it might have a 
little more breadth of style, and less dark tone, and better 
breathing. The accompanist deserves unreserved praise 
for his work in a part which, if any worse done than the singer’s, 
would ruin the whole song. If your taste ranges so wide as to 
include this song and For you alone, you will like both. They 
are on 4502 (10in., 3s.). 

Francis Russell sings very finely a Léhr song, Give (poem by 
Clarke), which is well worth noticing, having real conviction 
and sincerity. On the other side is Mother o’ mine, sung very 
intensely. Here is excellent recording (4501, 10in., 3s.). 

Pace the Columbia Supplement, Clutsam’s music is no fit 
mate for Herrick’s lyric Sweet, be not proud. But Hubert Eisdell 
is to be thanked for his consistent policy of recording unhack- 
neyed songs. On the other side of this dise (D.1597 10in., 
4s. 6d.) is Liza Lehmann’s not remarkable Little white rose. 

Norman Allin (bass) in English, with orchestra: The Erl 
King (Schubert) and When the King went forth to War 
(Koeneman). L.2038 (12in., 6s. 6d.). 

Doris Vane (soprano) with piano: Parted (Weatherly and 
Tosti) with violin obbligato and O lovely night (Tesche- 
macher and Landon Ronald) with ’cello obbligato. 9283 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 

It is quite impossible to give without prolonged study any- 

thing like a decided opinion of a reasonably good rendering of 


The Erl King. It is easier in this song than in perhaps any 
other to suggest to oneself that one particular record gives 
true interpretations of the three characters and of the song 
as a whole, and that another does not. Actually, I doubt 
if its perfect record exists. For me the best English version 
has always been Henderson’s (Vocalion) and I don’t think this 
would replace it. But this is undoubtedly among the best 
two or three English versions, and if you buy it merely on 
the strength of its being Allin’s you can’t go far wrong. Is the 
final climax a little overdone ? But the finest English version 
of the Koeneman song is ample reason in itself for getting the 
record. The orchestra is splendid in this. In The Erl King 
there is an incorrect (not discordant) note twice over. 

I can’t imagine anyone asking more than they here receive 


of a record of Parted and O lovely Night. 


H.M.V. 


*Robert Radford (bass) with orchestra: Hear me, ye winds 
and waves (from Handel’s Scipio) and ’m a Roamer 
(Mendelssohn). D.1300 (12in., 6s. 6d.). 


*Joseph Hislop (tenor) with orchestra: Afton Water (Hume) 
and Bonny Mary of Argyle (traditional). D.B.1058 
(12in., 8s. 6d.). 


*Peter Dawson (bass-baritone): Nos. 2, 5, 1, 4 and 6 of Six 
Australian Bush Songs (James). C.1428 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
Follow me ’ome (Ward-Higgs) and Thou’rt passing hence 
(Sullivan). C.1427 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


*Leila Megane (contralto): Ar hyd y Nos (All through the 
night) in Welsh and My little Welsh home (from Songs 
of the Welsh Mountains, Gwynn Williams) in English. 
E.484 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 


*Derek Oldham (tenor), with orchestra: Take a pair of 
sparkling eyes (from The Gondoliers, Sullivan) and The 
Sailor’s Grave (Sullivan). C.1438 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


With piano: Sigh no more, Ladies (Stevens) and I'll sing 
thee songs of Araby (Clay). B.2593 (10in., 3s.). 


Florence Austral (soprano): The last rose of Summer 
(Irish) and Killarney (Balfe). E.480 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 


Essie Ackland (contralto) with organ: Poor man’s garden 
(Russell) and Love’s old sweet song (Molloy). C.1410 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 


*Robert Radford (bass): Recitative, rage, I melt, I burn 
and Aria, O ruddier than the cherry (from Handel’s Acis 
and Galatea) with orchestra, and After (Elgar) with © 
piano. D.1369 (12in., 6s. 6d.). 


*Vulcan’s Song (from Gounod’s Philemon end Baucis) with 
orchestra, and The Armourer’s, Song (De Koven) with 
piano. E.487 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 


*John Goss (baritone) and The Cathedral Male-Voice Quartet, 
with piano: Sea Shanties (arr. R. R. Terry)—Shenandoah, 
Rio Grande and Billy Boy. 5.2646 (10in., 3s.). 


*Leila Megane (contralto) in Welsh: Dafydd y Garreg Wen 
(David of the White Rock) and Bwthyn Bach td Gwellt 
(The little thatched cottage) (both arr. Osborne Roberts). 
E.485 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 


Joseph Hislop (tenor) with small orchestra: At Dawning 
(Cadman) and For you alone (Geehl). D.A.819 (10in., 
6a. )s 

Walter Glynne (tenor): The English Rose (from German’s 
Merrie England) with orchestra, and O that we two were 
maying (Nevin) with piano. B.2633 (10in.,3s.). 

All the records marked with asterisk are re-recordings, 
except that Radford’s Hear me, ye winds and waves, Hislop’s 
Bonny Mary, and Leila Megane’s Ar hyd y nos are not in 
recent catalogues. 
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Radford’s Handel Aria is perhaps a little unimaginative, but 
except for some slight tremolo is really almost all one could 
desire. The orchestra is good, though, the original score of 
Scipio being out of the way, I can’t say how this compares 
with it—I fancy this is a modernised orchestration. This 
Aria, good but not outstanding, and the famous March are 
about the only parts of Scipio that survived its first run, 
which lasted but thirteen nights. The Mendelssohn is great. 
Any failure in the coming-through of the words is Mendel- 
ssohn’s fault (accompaniment, patter on low F, etc.). The 
orchestral playing and the recording are first-rate. 

Hislop’s Afton Water is really beautiful. It is rarely one 
hears such a song sung quite so imaginatively.. It is just 
as rarely that one welcomes, as here, a new tune to a good 
folk-song (and I imagine this is a new tune—it is certainly 
not the familiar one). Notice that the former accompaniment 
was by piano, whereas now it is orchestra, and well worth 
while. Bonny Mary of Argyle is very good, but is, I think, 
a little cheapened. 

As music, the five Australian Bush Songs are very unequal. 
No. 2 is very much better than the rest, but in their way they 
are all worth playing through. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Dawson gets the last ounce of effect out of them—also 
out of C.1427. Follow me ’ome is one of those colloquially 
intimate, pensive, military songs. Thowrt passing hence 
is one of the results of someone’s telling Sullivan he was wasting 
his genius in writing comic opera. 

Leila Megane sings Ar hyd y nos very beautifully and 
expressively, though her tone is perhaps over-veiled. My 
little Welsh home is very simple—perhaps too simple. Per- 
sonally, I find it dull, whether or not it is a folk-song. 

Oldham’s Take a pair of sparkling eyes is presumably taken 
from the same matrix as that in the complete The Gondoliers 
re-recording reviewed by Mr. Cameron last month. To me 
the only defect, but that a rather serious defect, is that for a 
large part of the song the orchestra lapses from six-eight 
time into even quavers. For my opinion of The Sailor's 
Grave see above, Thow’rt passing hence ; but it is well done. 

So, too, are Sigh no more, Ladies and I’ll sing thee—indeed, 
Oldham gets an uncommon lot out of both. His breath- 
control seems not quite perfect. This is not the most familiar 
setting of Sigh no more, Ladies, but a rather more subtle one. 
Mind you let the record run on to the end. 

It is a fine thing to be able to get a good record of Florence 
Austral for four shillings and sixpence. And it is such a 
good record that (ignoring, perhaps, a few details) it can be 
criticised by idealistic standards alone. By those standards, 
it slightly suggests expecting a Clydesdale to show to advantage 
in a pony-trap. Even this simile is unfair, for Miss Austral 
has made a beautiful record. All I mean is that I know of 
one or two sopranos who, while they could hardly hope to 
hold their own with Miss Austral in Wagner, would,on the 
other hand, give to these songs a beauty which Miss Austral 
cannot quite give. But her restraint is truly exceptional. 

This cannot be said of Essie Ackland. But if you want a 
very large and very hard voice, and like these songs, and are 
not too particular about the pronunciation of the English 
language, you will find nothing to complain of here. The 
organ is perfectly recorded, as usual. 

Radford makes the giant’s love-song from Acis and Galatea 
duly grotesque, and is perfectly at ease in it. There is a 
delicious piccolo part—Handel’s, I imagine, at any rate a 
particularly bright idea. Most of the first section of the Aria 
is cut in the repeat—with no great loss, most of us will think, 
in this conventional form. After is a solemn affair—rather 
dull, one thinks at first, but one’s attention is compelled by 
its sustained gravity, still more towards the end when a higher 
note of expression, so to speak, is struck. So, perhaps, this 
song of Elgar’s will be found to slip into its place ; it certainly 
has an uncommon mood. 

The anvil is less powerful than usual—which disappoints 
me a little—in Vulcan’s Song. Otherwise this is excellent. 


The Armourer’s Song is in similar style, but, as it were, tinned 
meat instead of fresh. 

Goss and the Quartet are as good as ever in their Sea Shanties 
—no more need be said. 

Leila Megane’s dark tone is very significant in that lovely 
Dafydd y Garreg Wen, which she sings with that freedom 
which, in such a song, is born of a real, live interpretation. If 
A. P. Graves’s English words fairly represent the original, 
the song is of the dying David calling for his harp (verse one), 
and (to the climax of verse two) of an angel appearing and 
telling him to “‘sound Christ’s dear Evangel Death’s valley 
around.’ Wife and child hear, then see him die. The other 
song and the singing of it seem to an Englishman very similar 
indeed to the first. 

Hislop lends full magnificence to his two songs. 

Even in The English Rose Glynne seems sad. Perhaps 
the unsatisfied longing of O that we two has affected him. 
But this is a personal impression ; if it is unjust, this record 
is perfect. By the way, the setting of O that we two is not the 
familiar one; this setting borrows with happy effect from 
Chopin’s Valse, Opus 34, No. 3. 

Percy Heming (B.2509, 10in., 3s.) applies his considerable 
powers to Off to Philadelphia and Chorus, gentlemen. He 
certainly puts a good deal of life into both songs. 

Master Lough has now made a record on his own (B.2627, 
10in., 3s.)—that is to say, with Mr. Thalben Ball at the organ. 
It is the big Air, Hear ye, Israel (including the second part, 
I am He that comforteth) from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. Though, 
as in Hear my prayer, this boy would be highly emotional, 
he is here almost free from actual exaggeration—indeed, almost 
flawless. It is all very easy, but also very light, of course, 
for such an air (particularly when it comes to top A’s and 
A sharps). The accompaniment is very well done, except 
that it is a little weak in bass. 

I believe there has been some indignation at my failure to 
wax enthusiastic over these Temple Choir records. My main 
grouses are two. First, whatever greatness there is in Men- 
delssohn’s oratorios and anthems, they are not true church 
music ; secondly, itis unnatural for boy with an unbroken voice 
to try to express purely personal, pseudo-religious emotion. 
I should be only too glad to enlarge on these statements. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Bessie Jones (soprano), in Welsh, with orchestra: O na 
byddai ’n haf o hyd (Davies) and Llam y Cariadau (Hughes). 
5042 (10in., 2.s 6d.). 

If in the great bazaars and, with Foster Richardson, 
Allah be with us (both from Woodforde-Finden’s A Lover 
in Damascus) with orchestra. 5036 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


1 should like to know more about the two Welshsongs. Is the 
Davies, Sir Walford Davies ? Is the song from a Welsh opera ? 
Probably not, but there is a slight suggestion of operatic 
quality. At any rate, it is full of zest—a thoroughly exhilarat- 
ing piece of music, owing something to Beethoven’s song style. 
The Hughes song is not quite so good, but worth knowing, I 
think. Both are distinctly well done. 

Bessie Jones and Foster Richardson are good, though a 
bit unrefined, in the Woodforde-Finden. The recording is 
rather reedy, both of voices and of orchestra. Bessie Jones’s 
English is not quite perfect. 


ELECTRON. 


Edith Furmedge (contralto) with orchestra: O Divine 


Redeemer (Gounod) and Abide with me (Liddle). X.513 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 


This Electron recording seems a bit hard and over-brilliant ; 
otherwise Edith Furmedge’s fine voice receives justice, and 


there are no criticisms worth making. 
C. M. CRABTREE. 
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BAND RECORDS 


I had hoped that the italicising of the word “ only ’ in my 
description last month of the record of Semiramide Overture 
made by Creatore’s Bdnd as the only record of this popular 
work would make it clear that the word should not be taken 
literally, but as expressing the opinion that this new record 
was immeasurably superior to any other record of the same 
work. I wassurprised, therefore, when Mr. Thompson reminded 
me of the record made by Percy Pitt and the B.B.C. Orches- 
tra, and received something of a shock when he went further 
and said that this record was, in his opinion, better than the 
one made by the American band. I knew this orchestral 
record quite well when I wrote my notes, but to make sure I 
had not done it an injustice I have now played both records 
again side by side. As a result I am more convinced than 
ever that the Creatore record is the only one. I regret being 
unable to agree with my correspondent, but in spite of the 
obvious disadvantages of a military band transcription I 
must retain my preference for the brilliant and sparkling 
playing of the band and the vivid and colourful interpretation 
by Creatore. 

I wish that records of the quality of those made by Creatore’s 
Band were more common. The nearest approach in the 
period under review is a very fine performance of the Keltic 
Suite by J. H. Foulds played by the Grenadier Guards Band 
(Columbia 9249-50), which I like almost as well as the orchestral 
setting. There are three numbers in this suite and in the 
Lament the band is joined by the Pipers of H.M. Scots Guards 
with a sadly beautiful effect. These records give me an 
opportunity of drawing attention to a serious omission in the 
new edition of Grove. The name of J. H. Foulds is not men- 
tioned. Probably the ‘‘ Addendum ”’ which one may expect 
in the last volume will remedy this defect. 

W. H. Myddleton is responsible for four really admirable 
arrangements of National Airs. The Grenadier Guards Band 
have already given us The Thistle, The Shamrock and The 
Rose, and now we have The Leek (Columbia 9272) to complete 
the series. This record is every bit as good as its predecessors. 
All the soloists do their share, but it is not invidious in this 
case to single out the oboe player for special mention. Another 
record by the same band contains the two well-known hymn 
tunes Onward, Christian soldiers and Nearer, my God, to Thee 
(Columbia 4614). Nothing could be better calculated to 
please those who like this sort of record. 

Another band who have chosen to record two hymn tunes 
is Black Dyke Band. The choice this time is Jesu, Lover of 
my Soul and All people that on earth do dwell (Winner 4734). 
If the recording in this case were only as good as in the former 
record an interesting opportunity of comparing the timbres 
of military and brass bands in similar music would be afforded. 
Unfortunately, the recording makes the brass band sound very 
thin and more like a double quartet than anything. A quartet 
from the same band play Hollingworth’s O, Harmony very 
tastefully (Winner 9744). The recording is better in this 
case but even here is not superlatively good. The flaws, 
however, are not so serious that they need prevent anyone 
buying the record. 

Another brass band record is that by Carlisle St. Stephens 
Band who play Toreador and The Exile marches (Regal G.9008). 
The fine quality of playing revealed by this band in their 
records of last year’s Crystal Palace Test Piece is again evident 


and the tone is very full and sonorous. It is a pity that the 
band, which has done so well recently, should not be able 
to tour extensively and give concerts in our parks. The 
fact is that the members are not drawn, as is the case in many 
of our best brass bands, from any single firm of employers, 
and consequently it is difficult for them to arrange for the 
necessary leave of absence from work. However, everyone 
can now sample their quality on the gramophone. 

The Zonophone Company have issued two very contrasting 
records by the Black Diamonds Band. In St. Julien and 
Naval Cadets marches (5018) they reveal all the best character- 
istics of a fine military band and in Harmonyland (5034) they 
are almost transformed into a dance band, and a very good 
one too! The recording in both cases is good. 

Now for two really bad records. We know that the Regal 
Company can record a military band excellently by their 
records of the Silver Stars Band ; we know equally well that 
the Royal Air Force Band is a first class band ; why, therefore, 
both playing and recording are so bad as in No. G.8956 is 
amystery. The only redeeming feature is that the Descriptive 
Intermezzo From a Russian Village is not worth recording 
anyhow. The other bad record is one by the Irish Guards 
Band, who play brief selections from Carmen and Maritana 
respectively (Imperial 1829). Again both playing and re- 
cording are bad. The castanets in the former selection 
remind me irresistibly of the Editor’s famous tooth-picking 
simile ! 

There is no need to offer any criticism on the last record in 
my pile. Suffice it to say that playing and recording are all 
that can be desired in the new record of God save the King 
and God bless the Prince of Wales played by the Coldstream 
Guards Band (H.M.V. B.2613). This record is in replacement 
of an old recording. 

I should like to be allowed the privilege of thanking and 
congratulating the London Editor and the B.B.C. for their 
programme of American band records broadcast from 2LO 
and Daventry between 6 p.m. and 6.30 p.m. on November 10th. 
I asked several friends to listen-in at this time and all were 
delighted, but perhaps the best compliment was paid by a 
friend to whom I had not mentioned the programme in advance, 
and who voluntarily told me that both he and his wife thought 
that they were listening to an actual band when they tuned-in 
during the playing of a record and were only disillusioned 
when they heard the London Editor's voice. This is not only 
a high compliment to the recorders, but also to the engineer 
in charge. 


we & G&G 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


I was very glad to find amongst my pile a record by Sophie 
Tucker (Parlo. R.3455): Whatll you do? and There'll be 
some changes made. Sophie Tucker is undoubtedly the 
champion of all jazz singers or, as she isstyled in the advertise- 
ments, “‘ The Queen of Jazz,’ and her excellence is greatly 
helped by the splendid accompaniment of Ted Shapiro. 

Layton and Johnstone sing the two popular numbers from 
‘“‘ Hit the Deck ”’ on Columbia 4624, and I am tired of asking 
that they may be allowed to record such songs while they 
are still fresh, for there is no doubt that they can beat practic- 
ally everybody else at this sort of singing. The same remarks 
apply to the Singing Sophomores who, with a ‘‘ Hit the Deck ”’ 
selection on one side, actually have a song from “ Peggy-Ann ”’ 
on the other ! 


Headed by three records by Sir Harry Lauder, there are 
quite a number of comic records. Of Lauder on Zonophone 
I will say nothing except that if you ever do buy his records, 
you should certainly not miss these. Billy Bennett (who 
should, strictly speaking, be in ‘“* Peppering’s”’ lot) is as 
usual marvellous on Regal G. 9021. 
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Tommy Handley does quite well with poor material on 
Zono. 5043 with It may be influenza and Don Alfonsa, and on 
Regal G.9017 Fred. Douglas sings I’m going back to Himazas 
with much zest on Regal G.9019, but he is supreme (if you look 
at it the right way) in Let’s all sing the Lard Song and Lobby 
Ind (The Mystery Man). Clarkson Rose rollicks through 
Twenty years ago (Zono. 5044), and Hedges and Field are 
amusing enough in Marienetta (Electron 0190). 

I have a very good number by the Light Opera Company 
singing a selection from “‘ The Girl Friend,” with the assistance 
of Billy Mayerl at the piano (Columbia 9267). And now for 
a crop from “‘ Hit the Deck.’’ Including the record by Layton 
and Johnstone referred to above, there are no less than five 
Hallelujahs. One is an excellent piano solo by Pauline Alpert 
on Zono. 5039 with Magnolia on the other side, which I think 
is the better of the two. The Crescent Trio are up against 
strong competition in this song, but the Prince Sisters and 
Barry Twins are good on the other side in Why, oh why (Col. 
4653). The Elite Singers and Players are completely out of their 
depth in Hallelujah on Winner 4754. The actual theatre 
records are extremely good and I warmly recommend §Stanley 
Holloway in Join the Navy (Col. 4651). 

Among the Brunswicks, Harry Shalson is exceedingly good 
in Marvellous and There’s one little girl that loves me (137), 
as also is Esther Walker in I left my Sugar standing in the 
rain (3662). One of the best Sometimes I’m happy records 
is Actuelle 11513 by Willard Robison, and the best of all the 
Winners is Chick Endor on 4758 singing Possibly. 

Another Esther Walker record which is good is Brunswick 
3674, I ain’t that kind of a baby. The Radio Imps give an 
excellent ls. 6d.-worth in Gonna get a girl and Baby feet go 
Pitter-patter (Imperial 1827) and it is a record that is worth 
many at double the price. 

Again I must praise Layton and Johnstone. They make 
Souvenirs really worth hearing! And every other rendering 
I’ve heard has failed lamentably. To be able to sing slop and 
not make it ridiculous is indeed an achievement. Even without 
Sophie Tucker the Parlophones are splendid. Russell Douglas 
has a most attractive Miss Annabelle Lee on R.3469 and 
Red Anders also has good numbers on R.3482. I also liked 
Noble Sissle in Kentucky Babe with Rube Bloom at the piano 
(R.3471), but R.3470 was not quite up to the same standard 
with Rollin Smith and Desvernay shouting a bit too loud. 


P.S.—A bunch of late records has just arrived which contains 
some good numbers, notably Johnny Marvin singing Marvellous 
and Give me a Night in June (H.M.V. B.2636). Jim Miller 
and Charlie Farrell are also good in What do we do on a Dew 
Dew Dewy Day (H.M.V. B.2612) and there is another good 
one with the Light Opera Company singing a “ Hit the Deck ”’ 
selection on C.1433. On Electron we have the Admirals singing 
a “‘Girl Friend” selection quite well and a really excellent 
record by Josephine Trix in Just another day wasted away 
(0197). Harry Shalson and Alice Morley each appear on 
Brunswick and have quite good songs (Nos. 141 and 142) and 
there are some comic “ Winners’? which I should advise 
hearing before buying. 

The “last minute’’ Columbias are splendid. Layton and 
Johnstone are late, but good as usual in Magnolia (4674) and 
Moonbeam, kiss her for me (4673), but I must protest strongly 
against the issue of Me and my shadow (4671) at this time. 
Flotsam and Jetsam have two amusing records, notably the 
Optimist and Pessimist (4679 and 4680). 

Perhaps amongst this lot there is the best of all the “ Hit 
the Deck ”’ selections with all the original theatre artists (9285). 
Layton and Johnstone’s medley of popular songs is also well 
worth buying (9286). I will conclude my remarks with a 
word of praise for Lily Morris in What’s to be done (Regal 
G.9031) and for Gene Austin, at the present moment the 
best of all male jazz singers, in My Blue Water (H.M.V. B.2644). 


T. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Let me begin this month with a word of sincere thanks for 
the recording of the half-muffled bells of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
during the Silence on Armistice Day (Col. 4660, 3s.). It is not 
hard to imagine circumstances in which this record of *‘ Stedman 
Cinques”’ rung by members of the Ancient Society of College 
Youths (whose Bow Bells record, Col. 4082, is remembered), 
would affect the audience with the most poignant emotions of 
desiderium and nostalgia. 

With Tales from the Vienna Woods and Artist’s Life, Johann 
Strauss and Symphony Orchestra continue the constant tenour of 
their Wigmore Hall series of Strauss waltzes (Col. 9280, 12in., 
4s. 6d.), and at the same price you can have an amusing record 
made in the Winter Gardens at Bournemouth, of a xylophone 
solo, Gee Whizz,anda piccolo duet Rippling Streams, with the 
orchestra under Sir Dan Godfrey accompanying, and the record- 
ing staff pleased, but not entirely satisfied by the result (Col. 
9279): ora lovely and, I fancy, unhackneyed Madame Butterfly 
Selection by the Edith Lorand Orchestra (Parlo. E.10652): or 
Strauss’s The Swallows waltz (with bird effects), and Gounod’s 
Faust waltz impeccably played by the Dajos Bela Orchestra 
(Parlo. E.10653): or the Donauwellen waltz (Ivanovici) and 
Ketelbey’s boisterous Dream of Christmas adding another 
vivacious record to the Horace Sheldon and his London Palladium 
Orchestra series (Electron X.517): or a soothing Ave Maria 
and On Wings of Songs arranged by Sear for the J. H. Squire 
Celeste Octet (Col. 9275): or the rustling and rhythmical 
charm of the sixty-five performers of the Mandoline Band of 
Leghorn in the Preludes from the first and fourth Acts of La 
Traviata (Col. 9251). All these are 12in. records, and let me 
add the remarkable Parlophone version of the Rhapsody in 
Blue, which is being reviewed elsewhere. 

There is, too, a 12in. Hit the Deck Selection, thoroughly and 
authoritatively done by the London Hippodrome Orchestra 
(Col. 9284), with what seems to me the familiar Columbia 
bounce in it—a sort of springy hollowness in the recording 
which suits this type of music; but for a shortened selection 
from the same play I commend again the West End Players, 
who are extremely good (Parlo. R.3456, 10in., 3s.). Of the 
other 10in. records the best is Poldini’s Waltzing Doll and 
Cadman’s At Dawning, faultlessly done by the New Light 
Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., B.2629, 3s.) ; but Albert Sandler 
(Col. 4661 and 4642), De Groot (H.M.V., B.2617, 3s.), and 
Jean Lensen (Col. 4535, 3s.) with their orchestras, keep up a 
high standard, as do the St. James’s String Sextet (Col. 4499, 3s.), 
the J. H.*Squire Celeste Octet (Col. 4534, 3s.), the last actually 
playing a, to me, new tune, Cheritza: and let me mention two 
waltzes, Over the Waves and Beautiful Spring, freshly played by 
the Royal Concert Orchestra (Electron 0199) and an attractive 
record of Litile Toddlekins and Baby’s Sweetheart, nearly all 
pizzicato, by the oddly titled ‘‘ String Sextette’’ (Zono. 5035, 
2s. 6d.). 

I note too an Iolanthe Selection (Regal G.9024, 2s. 6d.) by 
the White House Orchestra, and Ewing’s Classica by the 
Venetian Players (Regal G.9025, 2s. 6d.): but neither is 
outstanding. 

Spencer Shaw playing, on the grand organ at Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, the Doge's March and Oriental March from 
Rossi’s Merchant of Venice is well worth hearing (Winner 
4767, 2s. 6d.). G. T. Pattman (Col. 4650 and 4659, 3s. each) 
has for some months deserted the grand for the cinema organ 
on Columbia records, and is familiar to listeners in when he is 
broadeast from the Astoria Theatre. Milton Charles (Col. 
4650, 3s.), seems handicapped by an organ that is out of tune. 
To both I much prefer Eddie Dunstedter (Brunswick 3680, 3s.), 
a rhythmic and unaffected player; and Florence de Jong is 
again most commendable in the Indian Love Lyrics (Brunswick 
20057, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and rather less so in Diane and Remem- 
brance (Brunswick 140, 3s.). She has a suavity which seldom 
degenerates into mawkishness ; but even her organ is sometimes 
out of tune. Indeed, which of these cinema organs can deceive 
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the microphone ? Jesse Crawford (H.M.V., B.2540, 3s.) and 
Lew White (Brunswick 3669, 3s.) suffer from the same dis- 
advantage. 

It is quite right that Billy Mayerl should record his Puppets 
Suite (Golliwog, Judy and Punch) and Chop Sticks (Col. 
4676/7, 3s. each) on the piano, just as he did his Piano 
Exaggerations previously: they are parlour tricks which one 
enjoys thoroughly once and again, but they might be better 
still if Debussy had written them all. Is Best Black any 
relation to the Red-headed Momma that Sophie Tucker 
celebrated ? Ken Edwards plays it and Miss Annabelle Lee 
rather seriously (Parlo. R.3467, 3s.). The only other piano 
records in my heap are Spring Fever and The Doll Dance, two 
still fresh fox-trots, played as a duet by Constance Mering 
and Muriel Pollock (Col. 4681, 3s.), and well played: and 
Maybe and The Girl Friend played with twice as much whip 
on two pianos by Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti (Parlo. 
R.3457, 3s.). 

Ed Lang’s The Melody Man’s Dream and Perfect display his 
uncanny subtlety on the guitar to a marvel (Parlo. R.3468, 3s.) ; 
but let me warn you not to buy this without hearing it. It may 
not suit your ideas at all; in fact, you may prefer Len Fillis on 
the guitar (Col. 4678, 3s.), or the banjo (Col. 4643, 3s.), which, 
in spite of the Uncanny Banjo of the latter and of my great 
admiration for him, I think not so desirable as his records 
usually are. Syd Bright is his admirable accompanist, and is 
heard with Rudy Starita in a Hit the Deck Medley and Dancing 
Tambourine (Col. 4622, 3s.). After these the Hawaiian records 
(Brunswick 3673 and 3683, 3s. each, and Imperial 1830, Is. 6d.) 
seem strangely irritating ; but I believe I have long passed the 
stage of wanting to go to Hawaii, and must plead lack of 
sympathy with what are probably very good records. 

For violin solos we have The Rosary and At Dawning— 
by Sasha Jacobsen with piano (Col. 4536, 3s.)—and Thomé’s 
L’ Extase and Simple Aveu—by Elsie Southgate with booming 
cinema organ (Zono. 5040, 2s. 6d.). What more can one ask 
for, in these progressive days? But perhaps you prefer the 
Faust waltz and the Miserere played by Alexander Prince on a 
concertina (Regal G.9009, 2s. 6d.): or De Busse with his piano 
accordeon (Winner 4776, 2s. 6d.): or Galla-Rini playing two 
fox-trots on an accordion (I follow the spelling of the labels) 
(Brunswick 3687, 3s.) ? I like the last especially : but then I 
do not have to buy nor to store my records. They make their 
impression and vanish. 

Of the spoken word, three records go naturally into the 
collection: Milton Hayes on China, rather a thin subject 
(Col. 4634, 3s.), the Two Black Crows (Col. 4686, 3s.) continuing 
their strange dialogue, but perceptibly weakening towards the 
close ; and the Stanton Brothers—this is their second record— 
in English as she is not spoken (H.M.V., B.2636). Fred Beck 
and George Buck are heard at their best and rather obvious in 
Mrs. ’Iggins goes shopping (Regal G.9010, 2s. 6d.). Marjorie 
Firth tells two childish stories about a cock and a hen, accom- 
panied by animal imitations by W. Lanham with a simplicity 
which extorts sympathy (Col. 4648) ; the far more sophisticated 
style of Fay Compton in Kiddilogues with musical accompani- 
ment (Electron 0203, 3s.) and her lovely singing in The Kiddies’ 
Hour (Electron 0204, 3s.) will find favour with a wider public ; 
and Baby and the Silk Worm (Electron 0205, 3s.) a radio sketch 
by Mabel Constanduros is an astonishingly successful record. 

PEPPERING. 
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THOUGHTS ON MUSIC 


A Calendar selected and arranged by 
HERVEY ELWES 
(216 pp. S8vo. Cloth 3s. Od, Postage 3d.) 
This is a collection of thoughts on the most delightful of the arts, 
from the works of many authors—p>ets, essayists, and critics. 
The quotations are strung together in the form of a calendar, 
providing a musical accompaniment throughout the year A 
great deal of copyright material is included, and the contents are 
so arranged that in many passages the thought is carried on from 
one extract to the next, giving the impression that the writers, 
old and new, are debating among themselves various topics of 
musical interest. A number of anniversaries are noted, with a 
suitable quotation attached to each. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


My tip for the quarter, to borrow a racing term, is Charles 
Panzéra’s exquisite record of Debussy’s Noél des Enfants qui 
n’ont plus de Maison and Dupare’s Chanson Triste [(G)P.723, 
replacing P.613 and P.497]. The Dupare song is charming 
enough ; but the Debussy is perhaps one of the loveliest things 
ever written, and M. Panzéra’s beautifully sensitive singing 
makes this record one of the finest issued. Yvonne 
Brothier’s and Louis Musy’s record of Vains Regrets from 
Ambroise Thomas’ Hamlet [(G)W.852; replacing W.364, sung 
by the same soprano and Edouard Rouard] is beaten by a 
short head. The new version is the finest operatic recording 
I have yet heard, and the singing is worthy of the technical 
perfection of this disc. Louis Musy, still in his twenties, is 
one of the youngest singers at the Opéra-Comique ;. but his 
magnificent and perfectly trained baritone makes him a worthy 
successor to Faure and Maurel. 

César Vezzani again gives me more pleasure than I usually 
derive from the heroic tenor. His version of Rachel, quand 
du Seigneur and Dieu! que ma voix tremblante, from Halévy’s 
La Juive [((G)W.846] are very fine. I greatly prefer his 
performance of the former aria to that of Caruso, for the 
Frenchman’s voice is as beautiful, and his singing singularly 
free from the bad taste that so often marred the Italian’s 
interpretations. Those who are interested in little-known 
operas would do well to buy M. Vezzani’s record of Prince du 
Rhin and Oui, Sigurd est vainqueur [(G)P.728], two tuneful 
arias from Reyer’s Sigurd. 

Willy Tubiana’s singing of Voici des Roses from Berlioz’s 
Damnation de Faust [(G)P.714] is a fine piece of work. It is 
a pity that Lakmé, ton doux regard se voile (from Délibes’ 
Lakmé), which fills the other side, is spoilt by the hurry 
necessary to get the whole aria within the scope of a 10in. 
record. This speeding-up is a serious temptation in the 
recording studio. 

Louis Morturier, of the Opéra-Comique, contributes a couple 
of good records. His excellent performance of the Sérénade 
from Massenet’s Don Quichotte [(G)P.713] is spoilt by the 
uncertain intonation of the orchestra; but the reverse of this 
disc, Il pleure, from the same composer’s Jongleur de Notre- 
Dame, is admirable. His other record, a double-sided version 
of the Légende de la Sauge from the Jongleur [(G)P.704, re- 
placing W.408], is likewise very good. 

The house of Pathé has at last decided to experiment in 
electric recording; but as yet very few records have been 
issued. ‘These electric discs are issued both in needle- and 
phono-cut discs, and are known as “ Pathé-Art”’ records. 
Technically they cannot yet compare with H.M.V. or Columbia 
recordings ; but fgr the price of 25 francs per double-sided 
12in. record they are very good, and a great advance on the 
old Pathé recordings. I can recommend [(P)7104]; Miguel 
de Villabella, tenor of the Opéra-Comique, in Je pense 4 vous 
quand je m éveille from Bazin’s Maitre Pathelin. This charming 
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and unhackneyed aria is backed by the same singer in a good 
performance of Le Réve from Manon. 

Seekers after the unusual who are not daunted by completely 
foreign tongues should try the charming Basque folk-songs 
recorded by the tenor Guy Cazenave. [(G)K.5259] contains 
Uruten ari nuzu and Chori Berri Ketaria Nere Kontsola- 
mendua; (G)K.5260 gives us Lurraren Pian and Churia. 
All four songs are attractive and well sung, and provide a 
welcome change from the usual tenor repertory. 

Yves Tinayre’s record of the immortal Au clair de la lune 
and the delightful Légende de Saint Nicolas [(C)D.6270] 
should be in every music-lover’s library. Lovely melodies, 
fine voice and interpretation and perfect recording combine 
to make this a triple-star record. 

The band of the Garde Républicaine contributes two fine 
performances—the Overture to Reyer’s Sigurd [(G)K.5235-6] 
and Lacéme’s La Féria [(G)K.5267-8]. The latter is one of 
the finest military band recordings I have ever heard; the 
tone is full and rich, and the percussion (tympani, cymbals, 
triangle and tambourine) is beautifully distinct. The music 
is played with a brio that intoxicates the listener. 

Marcel Moyse [(G)K.5266] gives us two delightful flute 
solos: a Minuet from Gluck’s Orfeo and a Minuet and Allegro 
from Handel’s Third Sonata. This charming record should 
be played with a fibre needle, or one loses the lovely quality of 
the flautist’s tone. 

Mme. Paul de l’Estang has had the happy idea of placing 
in juxtaposition, on (G)K.5216, clavecin pieces by Old and New 
France. The first side of this interesting record contains 
Couperin’s Le Rossignol and the second Jacques Ibert’s La 
Cage de Cristal and Le petit Ane blanc. 

Lovers of light songs will find a rich feast spread before 
them this quarter, provided that they have a good command 
of the French language, and are not too squeamish. The pick 
of the bunch is Louis Fournier, who provides three amusing 
records. (G)K.5231 contains Benech’s Je respecte ma Concierge 
and Le Métro by the same composer. (G)K.5246 contains 
Gabaroche’s Je m’aime and Jardin’s Je m’suis reveillé a temps. 
(G)K.5279 gives us Jardin’s J’y en ai fait un Deuxiéme and 
Piccolini’s Si 7’étais Midinette. All these songs are amusing, 
and are given a peculiar spice by the singer’s mournful and 
most individual voice; but they are more suitable for the 
smoking-room than for a mixed gathering. Alibert of the 
charming voice provides us, on (G)K.5263, with two excellent 
songs, also a trifle “ salty ’’—Scotto’s Quand on a une femme 
et une auto and Boyer’s De deux choses lune. 

December saw the appearance of the first number of the 
Paris version of THE GRAMOPHONE—L’ Edition Musicale 
Vivante, edited by the well-known musical critic Emile 
Vuillermoz. More than four years younger than its English 
brother, let us hope that it will do as fine a work for the cause 
of good music, and that as vital a breath will inspire it. 

Notre.—In the above, (G) signifies “‘ Compagnie Francaise 
du Gramophone,” (C) ‘‘ Columbia,” and (P) ‘‘ Pathé.”’ 

GILsoN MacCorMAck. 





NEW RECORDS 


The name of Alfred Imhof Ltd. is a SAFE guarantee 
that any record supplied by them is absolutely new and 
unplayed. 

Throughout the world gramophonists ask no SAFER 
guarantee than that which is implied by the reputation of 


dlfred |mhof... 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.CG.1 


SEE PAGE Vill. 

















NOTES 
By J. W. G. 


DANCE 


In the ensuing notes thick type indicates a first-rate record 
on either side, two stars and one star represent descending 
order of merit. The class of playing is indicated in brackets 
after the name of the tune; this classification is not intended 
to contradict the recording companies’ labelling, but merely 
to help the would-be purchaser. The following abbreviations 
are used: F.T. =fox-trot, Ch. =Charleston, B.B.=Black Bot- 
tom, Q.S.=Quick-step, Y.B.=Yale Blues, and W. = Waltz. 

Apropos of record labelling, a word of thanks is due to the 
Edison Bell Company for being the only firm who make any 
attempt to differentiate in their labelling between the various 
styles of playing; I do wish the other companies would realize 
what a great help this is to the dance record enthusiast, and 
I hope they will all follow suit. 

Columbia have given us a novelty this month—a record in 
which Miss Adele Collier presents a very excellent lesson in 
how to dance the hesitation waltz. Surely a lesson in dancing, 
with an excellent version of ‘‘ Huguette,”’ that charming waltz 
from ‘“‘ The Vagabond King ”’ on the other side, and all for 3s., 
will be found quite irresistible. Another thing Columbia give 
us this month is some records by Don Voorhees and his 
Orchestra, a truly wonderful band which excels in the slow 
fox-trot style. 

I hope everyone will go in for the Brunswick competition 
which promises to be most exciting—andjthe prizes are on a 
grand scale. 


BRUNSWICK (3s.). 


3663.—Vagabond King (W.) and Sweetheart of Sigma Chi (W.) 
(Regent Club Orchestra). 

3664.—** You sing that song to somebody else (F.T.) and Roam 
on, my little gypsy sweetheart (F.T.) (Harry Archer and his 
Orchestra). 

3668.—** There ain’t no land like Dixieland to me (Quick F.T.) 
and A shady tree (F.T.) (Ernie Golden and his Hotel 
MacAlpin Orchestra). 

3672.—Looking in the mirror (Q.S.) and Pastafazoola (Q.S.) 
(Six Jumping Jacks). This band is quite irresistible— 
one simply has to dance to it. 

3678.—** Love baby (F.T.) and * Yow’re so easy to remember 
(F.T.) (Abe Lyman’s California Orchestra). 

3677.—Dawning (F.T.) and Baby your mother (F.T.) (Frank 
Black and his Orchestra). 

3676.—Blue Baby (Ch.) and Yep, “long about June (F.T.) 
(Ray Miller and his Hotel Gibson Orchestra). The 
former is not as good as the Columbia version. 

3679.—**Shaking the Blues away (Ch.) and *Ooh, maybe it’s 
you (F.T.) (Ben Selvin and his Orchestra). 

3681.—Come and stomp, stomp, stomp (Ch.) and After you’re 
gone (Ch.) (Johnny Dodd’s Black Bottom Stompers). 
A very loud record. 

3684.—Here comes the show boat (Q.S.) and Go home and tell 
your mother (Q.S.) (Six Jumping Jacks). Perfect as 
always. 

4685.—What’ll you do (Slow F.T.) and Together we two (F.T.) 
(Isham Jones and his Orchestra). 

4686.—Flower of my Garden (W.) and Jealous (W.) (Castlewood 
Marimba Band). 
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COLUMBIA (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

9268.—Waltz medley (in two parts) (Debroy Somers Band). 
A delightful selection of Viennese and other waltz tunes 

—a record that should most emphatically find a place in every 

collection of dance records. 

(10in., 3s.). 

4640.—*Persian Rosebud (F.T.) and **Is she my girl friend 
(F.T.) (Piccadilly Revels Band). 

4641.—’Varsity Yale Blues (Y.B.) and Deep River Blues (Y.B.) 
(Piccadilly Revels). The former record has been per- 
sonally directed by Santos Casani and so may be taken 
as a model of the Yale Blues. 

4682.—Baby Blue (‘‘ Clowns in Clover ’’) (B.B.) and Soliloquy 
(B.B.) (Don Voorhees and his Orchestra). §& i: 

4683.—Highways are happy ways (F.T.) and When the morning 
glories (B.B.) (Don Voorhees and his Orchestra). 

3684.—Rain (F.T.) and My Blue Heaven (B.B.) (Don Voorhees 
and his Orchestra). 

4685.—**Zulu wail (Ch.) and *If I had only known (W.) 
(London Radio Dance Band). The latter is a poor tune, 
but Sydney Firmin’s waltzes are always well played. 

4687.—Vagabond King (W.) (Studio Dance Orchestra) and 
How to dance the Hesitation Waltz, by Adele Collier. 
I have commented on this in my introductory notes. 

4654.—** Diane (W.) and * Remember (W.) (Kit-Cat Band with 
Cinema organ). Two hesitation waltzes. 

4655.—There’s one little girl who loves me (Quick F.T.) and 
Georgialand (Quick F.T.) (Kit-Cat Band). 

4656.—** You went away too far (F.T.)(Piccadilly Revels Band) 
and When I met Sally (F.T.) (Kit-Cat Band). 

4658.—Just like a butterfly (Slow F.T.) and My Blue Heaven 
(Ch.) (Piccadilly Revels Band). 

4662.—*C’est vous (W.) and **Oh, Doris, where do you live ? 
(F.T.) (Kit-Cat Band). A poor version of “‘ C’est vous.” 

4664.— Tired hands (W.) and * Did you mean it ? (F.T.) (Debroy 
Somers Band). 

4665.—Sugar (Y.B.) and If your face wants to laugh, well, 
let it (F.T.) (Debroy Somers Band). 

4666.— Underneath the Wabash moon (F.T.) and ** Every 
morn, every noon, every night (W.) (Debroy Somers Band). 

4668.—*Are you happy ? (F.T.) (Kit-Cat Band) and ** Gentle- 
men prefer Blues (Ch.) (Piccadilly Revels Band). 

4669.—Castillian Nights (One-step) and The devil is afraid of 
music (B.B.) (London Radio Dance Band). 

4670.— Why can’t we be sweethearts ? (F.T.) and Under the moon 
(Ch.) (London Radio Dance Band). 


EDISON BELL—ELECTRON (3.). 
Only one record this month by Chas. Remue, which is to 
my mind a pity, but what a record it is. One can always 
rely on something “‘ different *’ from this band, and this record 
is no exception. Teddy Brown and his Orchestra make 
their first appearance on these records. This may please some 
people. 
0164.—The Bridge of Avignon (Ch.) and Faraway bells (F.T.) 
(Chas. Remue and his New Stompers Orchestra). 

0187.—*The Doll Dance (F.T.) and Desert Eyes (F.T.) (Teddy 
Brown and his Orchestra). Played in a far too slap-dash 
fashion with a lot of noise and Teddy Brown. 

0188.—Just the same (Ch.) and I’m coming, Virginia (Y.B.) 
(Fred Spinelly’s Lido Venice Band at the Lido Club). 

9191.—** Down South (Ch.) and *Havana (F.T.) (Percival 
Mackey’s Band). 

0194.—** Honey Bird (F.T.) and 
(Y.B.} (Percival Mackey’s Band). 

0195.—**She don’t wanna (F.T.) and ** Baltimore (Ch.) (Fred 
Spinelly and his Lido Venice Band). 

0206.—**Siren Dream (F.T.) and ** Look in the mirror (F.1.) 
(Alfredo’s Electron Orchestra). The latter is good, but 
cannot compare with the Brunswick version. 

0207.—** Diane (W.) and I’ll think of you (W.) (Alfredo’s 
Electron Orchestra). Diane is first-rate. 


** Viediterranean Blues 


EDISON BELL—WINNER (2s. 6d.). 


4760.—Once in a blue moon (F.T.) and My Sunday Girl (F.T.) 
(Murray’s Melody Makers). 

4761.—** Magnolia (Ch.) and * Here am I broken-hearted (¥.T.) 
(Riviera Dance Band). 

4762.—*Clap yo’ hands (Ch.) and Do, do, do (Ch.) (Leslie 
Norman’s Plaza Band). 

4768.—* Calinda (‘‘ Clowns in Clover”’) (F.T.) and * You tell 
him (‘‘ The Girl from Cook’s’’) (F.T.) (Murray’s Melody 
Makers). 

4772.—** Varsity Yale Blues (Y.B.) and Castillian Nights 
(F.T.) (Murray’s Melody Makers). The former, of course, 
is not as good as Columbia and other versions. 

4774.—** Bless her little heart (F.T.) and **Oh, Doris, where 
do you live ? (F.T.) (Gaiety Dance Band). 


H.M.V. (3s.). 


B.5377.—It was only a sun shower (F.T.) and Highways are 
happy ways (Quick F.T.) (Ted Weems and his Orchestra). 

B.5393.—Diane (W.) and You tell him (Ch.) (Jack Hylton and 
his Orchestra). 

B.5396.—** Bless her little heart (Ch.) and In an Oriental 
garden (F.T.) (The Sylvians). 

B.5397.—I’d walk a million miles (F.T.) (Jack Crawford and 
his Orchestra) and Slow River (Y.B.) (Jean Goldkette 
and his Orchestra). 

B.5392.—Baltimore (Y.B.) and No one but you knows how to 
love (Y.B.) (Rio Grande Band). No band purveys Yale 
Blues better than does the Rio Grande. 

B.5394.—**Sweetheart memories (W.) (Waring’s Pennsylvan- 
ians) and *Roam on, my little gypsy sweetheart (F.T.) 
(Ted Weems and his Orchestra). 

B.5398.—§kip, skat doodle-do (B.B.) (Dixieland Jug Blowers) 
and Washboard cut out (Q.S.) (Bobbie Leecan’s Needmore 
Band). A truly wonderful “ hot” band. 

B.5400.—* On the topmost tree in Tennessee (F.T.) and ** There's 
one little girl who loves me (F.T.) (Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra). 

B.5401.—**She don’t wanna (Ch.) and In a Japanese garden 
(F.T.) (Savoy Orpheans). 

B.5402.—Someday you’ll say O.K. (Q.S.) (Johnny Hemp’s 
Kentucky Serenaders) and Clementine (slow F.T.) (Jean 
Goldkette and his Orchestra). 

B.5405.—Just an hour of love (F.T.) and Either you do or you 
don’t (Ch.) (Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5407.—**I’ll say to you (Ch.) and * Little boy blues (Ch.) (both 
from ‘‘ Clowns in Clover’) (Jack Hylton and his Orches- 
tra). 

B.5408.—**]’ll be lonely (Ch.) and * Why do you say ? (W.) (Jack 
Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5389.—I call you sugar (Y.B.) and Every little thing I do 
(Y.B.) (Rio Grande Band). 

B.5417.—Won’t you take me home? (Y.B.) and Savannah 
Blues (Slow F.T.) (Waller with Morris’s Hot Babies). 
B.5418.— What have I done? (W.) and ** Everybody knows me 

now (Ch.) (Savoy Orpheans). 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 


The Imperial follow up their marvellous ‘“ Hallelujah ” 
record by quite the best record of “‘ Gonna get a girl” and 
that rather poor tune “‘ Here am I broken-hearted.” I’m 
afraid one of the records by the Lyricals was disappointing, 
but still—bravo, Imperial ! 
1832.—Here am I broken-hearted (Ch.) and Gonna get_a, girl 
(Ch.) (Sam Lanin and his Orchestra). 

1835.—* Baltimore (B.B.) and Why did you say? (W.) (Syd 
Roy’s Lyricals). 

1836.—Once in a blue moon (F.T.) and Bless her little heart 
(F.T.) (Syd Roy’s Lyricals). 
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PARLOPHONE—ROYALTY (3s.). 


I’m sorry to see that Ted Wallace and his Orchestra are 
now included in the 3s. series, as he was a great asset to the 
2s. 6d. records. It is a pity that the best bands of the old 
2s. 6d. series are being transferred, but I believe that the fault 
lies with the public in that they think that just because a 
record costs 2s. 6d., it must be an inferior article. 
R.3458.—** What ll you do (Ch.) and ** There must be somebody 
else (Ch.) (Sam Lanin and his Famous Players). 

R.3460.—*It all belongs to me (Ch.) and **Shaking the Blues 
away (Slow F.T.) (Tampa Blue Orchestra). 

R.3463.—**I’m wondering who (Slow F.T.) and * Just an hour 
of love (F.T.) (both from “‘ Burlesques ’’) (Frankie Trum- 
bauer’s Augmented Orchestra). 

R.3464.—Humpty dumpty (Y.B.) and Baltimore (Slow F.T.) 
(Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra). 

R.3465.—At the Jazz band ball (Quick F.T.) and A Royal 
garden blues (B.B.) (Bix Beiderbeck and his Orchestra). 

R.3466.—Buffalo Rhythm (Ch.) and Black Maria (Ch.) (Ted 


Wallace and his Orchestra). 


REGAL (2s. 6d.). 

A fine array of Regal records this month! Hal Swain and 
his New Princes Orchestra are not a success, but the playing 
of Kettner’s Five, Jack Payne and the Raymond Dance 
Orchestra go a long way to make up for this weakness. 
G.9002.—** Clap yo’ hands (Ch.) and *Do, do, do (F.T.) (Hal 

Swain’s New Princes Orchestra). 

G.9005.—You went away too far (Quick F.T.) and Oh, Doris, 
where do you live? (Quick F.T.) (Raymond Dance 
Orchestra). 

-9006.—** Just another day wasted away (F.T.) and Honey 
Bird (¥.T.) (Raymond Dance Orchestra). 

-9013.—Bless her little heart (Ch.) and Following you around 
(Ch.) (Geoffrey Gelder and his Kettner’s Five). 

.9014.—**Sweetness (Ch.) and Just a memory (F.T.) (Geoffrey 
Gelder and his Kettner’s Five). 

G.9016.—**Ain’t that a grand and glorious feeling (F.T.) and In 

_ astreet of Chinese Lanterns (F.T.) (Lido Dance Orchestra). 

G.9033.—**If your face wants to laugh (One-step) and * There’s 
always a way into trouble (F.T.) (Lido Dance Band). 

.9034.—**What do we do on a dew-dew-dewey day (Quick 
F.T.) and Cheerie Beerie Bee (W.) (Lido Dance Band). 

+.9035.—Pm coming, Virginia (Ch.) and Every morn, every 
noon, every night (W.) (Jack Payne’s Hotel Cecil Band). 

.9036.—Beedle-um-bo (Ch.) and Sugar (Ch.) (Jack Payne’s 
Hotel Cecil Band). 

.9037.—**My blue heaven (F.T.) and *There’s one little girl 
who loves me (F.T.) (Raymond Dance Band). 

.9039.—**Sing, birdie, sing (Q.S.) and * Broken hearted (Q.S.) 
(The Raymond Dance Band). 

:.9040.—§axophobia (Ch.) and Flapperette (F.T.) (Hal Swain’s 
New Prince’s Orchestra). 
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ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 


Looking down the list of Zonophone records, my heart 
leapt—a new band! At last, think I, we are going to have a 
little variation in these records. On looking closer, however, 
I see written after the name of the band, ‘‘ conducted by 
Bert Firman.” The result is that, instead of having only 
two bands playing in the seme monotonous way, we have 
three! I do wish the Zonophone would give usa little change! 
5045.—**Is she my girl friend ?(Ch.) and Are you happy ? (F.T.) 
(The Rhythmic Eight). 

5046.—Polly (F.T.) and Cornfed (Ch.) (The Rhythmic Eight). 
The former is of the marionette type. 

5047.—** Yow’re my happy ending (Slow F.T.) and *Blue 
heaven (F.T.) (The Devonshire Restaurant Dance Band). 

5049.—** Baltimore (Ch.) and Sugar (B.B.) (Bert Firman’s 
Dance Orchestra). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. Vol. IV. (P to Sonatina, 840 
pages). (Macmillan, 30s.) 


Grove, in the fourth round, grows fatter than over. The 
first Editor’s 55-page book on Schubert is here—a rich bit of 
hero-worshipping that I like best of all his long studies. Some 
of the other articles, old and new, likely to appeal to musical 
people of widely differing interests, are: Dr. Aikin on Singing, 
the Rev. J. R. Milne on Palestrina (replacing Pember, K.C.), 
Fuller Maitland’s enlarged notice of Parry (with Dr. Daymond’s 
excellent catalogue of his works—the kind we should like to 
have of every leading man’s compositions), Sanford Terry on 
Passion Music, Dom Hughes and R. O. Morris on Polyphony, 
the Editor’s new study of the art of Purcell (with a coloured 
reproduction of Kneller’s speaking portrait), Calvocoressi on 
Ravel, Edwin Evans on Schénberg, Spitta on Schumann, Dr. 
Fellowes on the Church Service, Eric Blom on Sibelius, and 
Mrs. Newmarch on Smetana. 

There are, of course, some doubts left after reading certain 
of the comments on modern music. Of Prokofieff’s art, Eric 
Blom says that it deliberately avoids all emotional factors, 
and ‘has the merit of refusing to force itself on the listener’s 
attention or to capture his affection by any means which are 
not legitimately and absolutely musical.””’ What a cry! 
Pity the misguided Bach and the witless Wagner, wasting 
their time on illegitimate attempts to wheedle us into liking their 
music by making it emotional. Shocking! This, I submit 
with all respect to Mr. Blom’s ability, is not a dictionary 
assessment; rather might it be called the feeblest of foxy 
excuses for the lack of a tail; or a clever critic’s thoughtless 
acceptance of a shallow esthetic. 

The article on Periodicals, Musical shows how highis 
their death-rate in this country. Add or alter information 
thus: The Music Bulletin is now edited by Basil Maine ; 
the Music Teacher has been edited for the past two years 
(almost) by H. S. Gordon, not by W. R. Anderson; Music 
and Youth is a separate journal; Panpipes, for smaller 
children, should be noted. Curwens do not now control 
Musical News. Those who have enjoyed the witty insight 
of Dame Ethel Smyth in the books named in Grove 
will like the latest, A Three Legged Tour in Greece—as 
entertaining a travel book as I have read for years. In the 
bibliography of the Sonata, add Hadow’s book on Sonata 
Form (Novello), which is much more than a mere anatomical 
display. The pictures, plain and coloured, are again splendidly 
assorted and reproduced. K. K 





THE OXFORD SONG BOOK. Vol. II. Edited 
by Thomas Wood. Oxford University Press. 
Camnsdate. 7/6; Words only, 2/- 

The first volume established itself as a choice collection of 
good things, picked without pedantry. Dr. Thomas Wood 
has cast the net still wider, and the result is, to my mind, even 
better. There are general songs, rounds, and sea songs (the 
Editor knows seamen and their ditties intimately), with a 
section invitingly headed Frivola, and some Fiddle Tunes 
and Fragments, ‘‘ apt for fiddling, fluting and whistling.” The 
accompaniments always have the tune at the top, and only 
two staves are used. They are simple and strong, easy enough 
for the average amateur. The compass of the voice parts is 
modest, so that all sorts and conditions of men and maidens 
may be encouraged to join in. Good short comments add 
interest to many of the songs, some of which are among the 
liveliest, comeliest tunes from the seventeenth century—every 
one of them worth its place for its vitality and winsomeness. 
There are capital songs for solo singing, but the main purpose 
is that of united music-making. No better value has been 
put out for years. K. K. 
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CREDE EXPERTO 


By 


OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


SouND-Boxes FOR ELEcTRIC RECORDING 
(Continued from p. 186.) 


Correction. 


N page 185, October issue, we made some remarks upon 
()ixe shape of the back-plate of a sound-box andits effect 

upon gasket pressure. Unfortunately, we seem to have 
given the impression that it is desirable that the raised portion 
of the back-plate should not compress the gaskets laterally, 
i.e., in a direction parallel to the back-plate surface. The 
opposite is actually the case. The lateral compression should 
not be very great; but if the raised portion slips easily into 
the circle of the back gasket a definite loss of volume and body 
results. One of our members who has made very detailed 
experiments on this point estimates the difference in volume 
which may be caused by this lack of lateral compression at 


as much as 30 per cent., so that the point is by no means 
unimportant. 


The Tempering of Springs and Stylus-bars. 


In an earlier article in this series we promised to describe 
more fully the process of tempering the upper end of the 
stylus-bar of a sound-box. We mentioned then that we had 
found that a form of mild steel, such as that used in Saturn 
stylus-bars, seemed to answer best in sound-boxes with 
diaphragms not more than about 48 mm.indiameter. We have 
also explained that the material itself has no special magical 
properties. It is merely a question of getting the right 
combination of mass and flexibility (or compliance, as it is 
now commonly termed). The use of mild steel stylus-bars 
of the shape sketched in Fig. 1 (p. 473—April, 1927), suitably 
hardened and tempered at the upper end, happens to give a 
combination of mass and compliance of the right order in a 
comparatively easy manner. 

Soft iron and mild steel cannot be tempered directly. It 
is first of all necessary to inject a certain amount of carbon 
into it. The process, however, is straightforward. After 
the stylus-bar has been moulded to the proper shape, as 
described below, it is gripped in a pair of pliers just above 
the stylus-plate and held in the flame of a Bunsen burner 
or gas-ring, or in the flame of a spirit lamp, until the upper 
end is bright red-hot. The end is then plunged quickly into 
a hardening preparation such as Kasenit or potassium ferro- 
cyanide. It is then heated again to red-heat with some 
of the preparation adhering, and finally quenched in: cold 
water. Once hardening in this fashion is usually sufficient, 
but occasionally a second application of the process is 
necessary. After quenching, the stylus-bar should be dried 
carefully with a cloth and the upper end filed bright again. 
Gentle treatment is important at this stage since the metal 
is now very hard and brittle. 

The tempering can now be done. For this the flame should 
be turned low and the end of the stylus-bar held an inch or 
two above it. The changing colours of the bright surface 
should be closely watched. They go from straw through 
brown to purple, then to dark blue, and finally to light blue. 
It is this light blue colour that is required ; it ofly lasts for a 
fraction of a second, so it is necessary to watch very carefully 
so as not to miss it. When it comes the stylus-bar should 
be quenched again in water, but this time it is well to have a 
layer about a quarter-inch deep of olive oil (ordinary salad oil 
will do) floating on top of the water. The effect of the oil 
is to reduce the temperature of the metal to the right point 
before the quenching in the water takes place. After this 
the stylus-bar can be cleaned and dried again with a cloth 
and is then ready for mounting. First of all, however, it 
is well to make sure that the hole in the shoe in which the 


diaphragm-screw fits is clean. Remove any foreign matter 
from the hole with the point of a fine needle and screw the 
diaphragm-screw in and out a few times, applying a little 
fine oil if necessary. 

The process of tempering the end springs is similar, except 
that in this case spring steel which requires no preliminary 
carbon injection should be used. It can either be purchased 
in sheets softened ready for working to the proper shape, or a 
piece of spring from an old alarm-clock can be used. In the 
latter case the piece of spring should be heated to red heat 
in a flame and allowed to cool slowly before you attempt to 
drill or file it. The springs should first of all be drilled and 
filed to the shape shown in the figures on page 75, July, 1927. 
Then string them (by means of the holes) on a piece of wire 
and bring them to bright red heat in a flame and quench 
suddenly in water. Clean the surfaces again with a cloth 
and small file, thread the springs on to the wire again, and 
temper to a dark blue temper in the manner described above. 

For the weak cross-tension springs shown in Fig. 11 on 
page 75, the springs of the Exhibition type can be filed down 
without softening and re-tempering if a good Swiss needle-file 
is used. We still recommend this form of special mounting. 
We have not yet found any other form, whether made by 
ourselves or by anyone else, which is so capable of delicate 
adjustment. 

One other point should be mentioned before we proceed to 
describe the process of assembly. We have found not 
infrequently that the rivetting of the stylus-bar to the stylus- 
plate is imperfect. This causes a rattle or blast on heavy top 
notes which might give a lot of trouble since it is not readily loca- 
ted. It is always well, therefore, to put a spot of solder at 
the junction by means of a blow-pipe. This should preferably 
be done before the stylus-bar is tempered, since otherwise 
the temper might be destroyed in the process of soldering. 


The Assembling and “* Tuning” of Sound-Bozes. 


It is beyond the scope of these articles to describe suitable 
methods by which all the various types of sound-boxes may be 
assembled by amateur experimenters. We can only select 
one type for full discussion and add a few notes relative to the 
others. 

Our choice shall be a box of the Exhibition type with mica 
diaphragm and with or without end springs (see page 75, 
July, 1927). Commence by softening the upper end of the 
stylus-bar and, if necessary, smoothing the tiny face which 
comes into contact with the diaphragm ; the softening is done 
by simply heating to red heat and then cooling naturally in 
air. See that the mica screw works freely in the bar without 
being too slack. Screw a mica carefully to the bar and, 
holding the latter upright, look vertically down on to the 
diaphragm till it is seen in plan as (practically) a straight 
line. This straight line should bisect the _ stylus-plate 
longitudinally, i.e., it should coincide with the line of the 
knife-edge slots. If this is not the case the shape of the upper 
end of the stylus-bar must be carefully modified with a pair 
of small pliers until it is correct, taking care to keep the upper 
arm of the bar perpendicular to the stylus-plate. 

Remove the mica and screw the cross-tension springs to the 
bar. Hold the front shell of the sound-box upside-down, 
place the stylus-bar in position, look vertically down upon the 
springs and adjust them, if necessary, until their screw-holes 
are immediately above those in the lugs of the cross-tension 
plate. Then insert the cross-tension screws until they just 
press the bar on to the knife-edges and hold it in approximately 
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its correct position. It is important that the screws should 
pass centrally through the holes in the springs and not bind 
on the edges. 

If end-springs are to be used, screw them lightly into 
position, staggering the points a little as shown in Fig. 11 
on page 75, where, however, the staggering is rather excessive. 
Now finish screwing them up by tightening the screws 
alternately a little at a time. 

Insert a long needle (a stout darning-needle, a fine bodkin 
or a short knitting-needle) into the needle socket. Release 
the cross-tension screws so that only the end-springs hold 
the bar in position. Hold the front shell vertically and 
view it edgeways ; note whether the needle lies parallel with 
the plane of the front shell. If it does not, release one of the 
end-springs slightly, push it sideways a little in the appropriate 
direction and tighten it up again. Repeat this procedure as 
often as is necessary to bring the needle practically parallel 
with the plane of the front shell. Again screw up the cross- 
tension screws until they just bear upon their springs and with 
a further slight twist on each screw depress the springs slightly 
and equally. View the position of the needle once more and 
if it still cants a trifle rectify matters by screwing up a little 
further the appropriate cross-tension screw. 

Attach an old diaphragm to the stylus-bar. It should lie 
eentrally and evenly in the front shell; 7.e., parallel to the 
plane of the shell and bisecting its interior. If the diaphragm 
is out of position, re-shape the upper end of the stylus-bar 
until the mica lies parallel with the plane of the shell and 
clears the shell throughout its periphery. It does not matter 
a great deal if it fails to lie exactly half-way between the front 
and back of the shell, but it is rather important that the 
clearance all round the edge of the mica should be as uniform 
as possible. Therefore, select several micas suitable for the 
sound-box and try them one at a time; in each case secure 
the mica to the stylus-bar until it can just be turned round 
with the fingers and rotate it slowly. Often the mica hole 


= 











is not quite central so that the clearance varies as the mica 
is turned and in one position is practically uniform; select 
such a diaphragm if possible. 

The remaining steps in the assembling may be proceeded 
with straightway if the box is to be used with steel needles, 
but when fibres are to be used it is generally advisable to 
temper the upper part of the stylus-bar. While it is not 
impossible to do this without dismantling the bar we are 
afraid we must recommend the reader to remove the stylus-bar 
for this operation. The greatest care must be taken in 
tempering the bar not to alter its shape, since in the subsequent 
re-shaping that this entails there is an appreciable risk that 
the bar will snap. This is why the tempering should not 
be done at an earlier stage. 

Re-mount the tempered bar and adjust the springs as 
before. Remove the diaphragm, after noting carefully 
whether it lies (i) quite evenly in the shell or whether it lies a 
trifle to (ii) the front or (iii) the rear of it. In case (iii) two 
rubber gaskets of the same external bore may be satisfactory ; 
in the other cases, especially in case (ii), the back gasket 
should be a little wider than the front one. Cut the two 
gaskets a little too long and by snipping off tiny pieces bring 
each of them to the exact length necessary to fit the front 
shell. It is imperative that the back gasket should not be 
too short. Insert the gaskets in the box and gently press on 
the back-plate. When the back-plate is touching the back 
gasket there should be a gap of one to two millimetres 
between back-plate and front shell; if the gap is less than a 
millimetre, choose a larger pair of gaskets. 

Remove back-plate and both gaskets and screw the mica 
diaphragm firmly to the stylus-bar, taking care to place the 
mica so that the clearance round it is as uniform as possible. 
Carefully insert the front gasket, then the back one and lightly 
screw on the back-plate until the heads of the screws just touch 
the plate, which, in turn, just touches the back gasket. Now 
turn each screw one complete revolution more. 


+ ¢ 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHYSICAL AND 
OPTICAL SOCIETIES 


exhibition held at the Imperial College of Science and 

Technology is always an event of importance. This year 
it included several features of special interest to gramophiles. 
Apart from the actual exhibition and demonstration by 
well-known electrical firms of apparatus for electrical repro- 
duction, the Research Department of the Gramophone 
Company had a number of exhibits illustrating both gramo- 
phone history and the modern developments in the application 
of electrical analogies to acoustic design. In addition, Mr. A. 
Whitaker, M.A., gave a lecture on Jan. 10th on “ Progress 
in the Recording and Reproduction of Sound,” during the 
course of which he not only reviewed the main lines of develop- 
ment from the earliest times, but also played a number of 
historic instruments and records. Thus an old Berliner 
gramophone with hand drive wheezed out an unrecognisable 
tune; a model of the instrument upon which the dog still 
gazes with awe made quite a brave show with the Merry Widow 
waltz; an Edison Bell phonograph of 1906, a Parson’s 
Auxetophone, a brass horn gramophone of about 1912, a 
cabinet gramophone of 1920 and the later “‘ No. 4”? models 


Ts those interested in the progress of science the annual 


all played their parts. During the demonstration of each 
instrument the lecturer exhibited on a lantern screen their 
response curves as recently determined by the Gramophone 
Company’s research department. Then the new re-entrant 
model and electrical reproducer were described and demon- 
strated, and their response curves were likewise shown. There 
was no attempt to minimise their faults or to make extravagant 
claims of perfection such as one sees in the advertisement 
columns of even this review. The whole subject was dealt 
with in an open, frank and scientific manner. Unfortunately, 
neither the re-entrant nor the electrical reproducer seemed 
to be on its best behaviour. Whether the circumstances of 
the demonstration, the room in which it was given, or the fact 
that there was insufficient time to test out the instruments 
thoroughly after their transportation to the lecture theatre, 
were responsible we do not know. But several members of 
our Expert Committee who attended the meeting are quite 
emphatic that the reproduction they heard on that occasion 
was not to be compared with that upon which their reports 
in the Christmas number and in this issue were based. 
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THE H.M.V. 


1928 MODELS 


By THE EXPERT COMMITTEE 


instrument known as the Orthophonic Victrola Credenza 

model, had caused us to look forward with some interest 
to the production in this country of its counterpart, which the 
H.M.V. have named the Re-Entrant. Some of our members 
had heard both instruments and had not only been favourably 
impressed, but had gathered that certain modifications which 
had been made in the British models were actual improvements. 
We therefore gladly embraced the opportunity of inspecting 
two instruments on which the makers had invited our opinion, 
and which they had kindly sent round to headquarters in order 
that we might carry out some tests at our leisure, on our own 
records and under familiar conditions. The two models 
selected were No. 202, the largest Re-Entrant, and No. 157, 
the only 1928 model which is really not a Re-Entrant at all. 

In their catalogue the Gramophone Company lay stress on 
the freedom of these instruments from ‘“‘ Gramophone Tone,”’ 
and in this we think they show their usual flair, for there is no 
doubt that one of the characteristic features is the absence of 
that nasality with which we have been only too familiar in 
the past. This improvement is clearly due to the large 
exponential horn embodied in these new models. For the 
first time the acoustical system is not a compromise, but a 
true scientific design. Instead of half the cabinet being wasted 
on totally inadequate record storage it is entirely given up to its 
proper use. The whole front represents the mouth of the horn, 
which, starting from this basis, is carried back by means of a 
most ingenious system of bends until it terminates at its small 
end in the tone arm. In the large model this gives in effect 
a horn 9 feet in length, capable of reproducing a bass which 
is not merely impressive or due largely to meretricious rein- 
forcement by horn or cabinet resonance, but is the result of 
a true capacity to deal with extremely low frequencies. That 
this is actually the case is not only capable of scientific measure- 
ment and demonstration, but is obvious to the unaided ear. 
On many records it was noticeable that passages, such as 
plucked double-basses, are brought into prominence which 
are almost inaudible on any instrument with a less ample 
system. This is not the place to go into too many technical 
details about the construction of these models. There is, 
however, one point on which we wish to lay stress. There 
seems to be an impression about that the Re-Entrant models 
have no horns, but only a series of reflecting chambers. The 
method of folding, it is true, is such as to obscure the resem- 
blance to the horns we are accustomed to ; but the fact remains 
that these models embody long exponential horns of such a 
rate of taper and size of open end as to ensure transmission 
of very low notes without reflection and resulting resonance. 
Generally speaking, folding a horn detracts from its qualities, 
but in these models it is claimed* that a method has been found 
of employing as many as 10 bends without detriment. 

At this stage we wish to bring out a point of great impor- 
tance. We were aware that the Gramophone Company 
favoured the use of the Tungstyle needle, and we were therefore 
not surprised to find that on these new models the quality of 
the reproduction with Tungstyles was distinctly superior to 
that obtained with steel needles or fibres. We were also 
informed that tests had shown that this needle did not cause 
undue wear on records, but as to this we prefer to express no 
opinion pending some careful experiments we are ourselves 
carrying out, the results of which we propose to publish. 

As usual, we made our tests on a series of special records 
which, in the case of vocalists or other soloists, include only 


"Tins reports which had reached us from America of the 





* Journal, Franklin Institute, October, 1926. 


those artists with whose actual performances we are familiar. 
For instance, most of us are great admirers of the lovely voice 
of Elizabeth Schumann. We were, therefore, particularly 
delighted to find that the Re-Entrant model gave a singularly 
faithful reproduction, free from that harshness or edginess 
into which the peculiar quality of some of her high notes is 
apt to degenerate on most instruments. Hislop, too, was 
rendered to the life, down to the rather colourless quality of 
his middle register, and the Death of Boris, by Chaliapin, was 
almost embarrassing in its realism. We have willingly gone 
as often as possible to Covent Garden to hear these artists, 
but the results we got on the Re-Entrant convinced us that 
in future we could almost do so, at any time, by a simple in- 
version of Mahomet’s procedure in relation to the mountain. 
On the really big orchestral recordings we experienced the 
greatest thrill of all. With such records as the Rienzi 
Overture the effect was astounding, and it was really almost 
possible to visualise the actual orchestra on the platform. 
It is not too much to say that none of us had ever heard, or 
until recently had dreamed of hearing, anything so moving 
or impressive from an instrument whose complete acoustical 
system is enclosed within the compass of a cabinet of drawing 
room proportions. We found, however, that to obtain the 
proper effect of diffusion a room with good acoustics was 
necessary as, failing this, the performance became to some 
extent restricted and localised. 

There is no rose without a thorn, and we must now mention 
what appears to us the weakest feature of these instruments. 
Surface and other extraneous noises are unfortunately promin- 
ent. They can to some extent be masked by strict attention 
to the makers’ explicit instruction to “close the lid when 
playing.”’ The trouble seems to lie in the soundbox, which 
seldom appears to be quite free from chatter, particularly on 
sudden heavy passages. 

For the information of those who prefer to use fibres, we 
should mention that we did not find the No. 5 box particu- 
larly suitable ; it was backward in tone. However, by means 
of one of our own boxes and a rubber connector we were able 
to obtain results little inferior in volume and distinctly superior 
in quality to those given by steel needles ; on the first half of 
the Mignon Overture, for instance, the instrumental colour 
was far more truly rendered. With the Tungstyle the quality 
was maintained with the possibility of obtaining greater 
volume if required. 

The other model, No. 157, priced at £22, is fitted, not with 
the Re-Entrant ‘‘Tone Chamber,’’ but with a simpler and 
shorter bifurcated exponential horn; the opening, however, is 
larger than has been the case in many bigger and more 
expensive instruments hitherto produced in this country. 
Naturally, it lacks some of the breadth of tone and range of 
the Re-Entrant models; the difference is most apparent on 
full orchestral records and other heavy recordings. The tone, 
however, is forward, open, and clean. For those whose musical 
desires are perforce limited by economic considerations we can 
thoroughly recommend it as a sound investment. Here, 
again, the Tungstyle needle is most successful. 

It will be gathered from this report that we have been greatly 
impressed by these instruments. In the past we have always 
strongly advocated the open horn because it was only in this 
type that music and science had not been subordinated to 
cabinet work.t Now that constructive ingenuity has been 
more worthily employed it is only proper that we should be 
amongst the first to applaud. 





+ See, for example, our first article on p. 223, Vol. III., October, 1925. 
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GRAMO-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER No. 1 


TUNING UniT FoR LOcAL BROADCASTING. 


OR the reception of broadcasting from the local station 
| ee amplifier can be converted into an anode-bend 

detector followed by two stages of L.F. amplification 
by the addition of the tuning unit described below. It will 
give magnificent quality with adequate volume, at any rate 
within a radius of about 20 miles from 2L0O. 

The circuit of the tuning unit is shown in Fig. 6. It consists 
simply of a centre-tapped inductance (I) of total value about 
200 mhys. shunted by a variable condenser (C) of value 
‘0005 mf. The condenser is mounted on a panel 6 in. by 6 in., 
which also carries four terminals: aerial (A), earth (E), 
positive (+) and negative (-—), the two latter being for con- 
nection to the upper and lower input terminals respectively 
of the amplifier. Between the negative terminal and the 
earth side of the condenser and inductance a 14 volt bias 
battery (B) is inserted, and is fixed to the base-board by a 
small strap. The object of this is to add an additional 1} volts 
negative bias to the grid of the first valve, thereby making the 
total negative bias on the grid —3 volts, the other 14 volts 
being’ supplied by G.B.—1 on the amplifier; this converts a 
D.E.L. 610 valve from an amplifier into a bottom-bend rectifier. 


- _ 


Ss 








C 


Fig. 6. Tuning circuit. 
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The Romance of the Gramophone 

Apologies are due to the author, Mr. T. Lindsay Buick, and 
to the publishers of his book in New Zealand for the delay in 
reviewing it in these columns : but it shall appear next month 
without fail. 


Gramo-Electric Amplifier No. 1 


The Expert Committee have received this amplifier as 
made up by the Electro-Acoustic Products, of 10, Penylan 
Place, Cardiff, at a price of £8 (not £8 l1ls., as previously 
advertised): a report on it will appear next month. 


ef Circulating Library 

Judging by the number of enquiries received from time to 
time, we expect a good many of our readers will be glad to hear 
of a circulating library of classical works on gramophone 
records which has been started by Mr. E. L. Starkey, 41, 
Carpenter Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N. 21. The 
rates charged are very reasonable (e.g., 6d. a record, for a 


OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


The lay-out and method of wiring are shown in Fig. 7. 
The components required are as follows :— 

Ebonite panel, 6 in. x 6 in. (Becol, Ebonart). 

Base-board, 7 in. x 6 in. x $ in. 

No. 1, Xllos centre-tapped coil and base (Igranic). 

-0005 variable condenser (Igranic-Lokvane, or any good 

make). 

4 in. condenser dial. 

1} volts bias battery (Siemens). 

4 shrouded terminals marked Aerial, Earth, Positive and 

Negative (Belling-Lee, Igranic). 

Glazite wire; leather strap 5 in. long to fix battery to 

base-board. 

In wiring begin by joining the end terminal on the coil 
base which is nearer to the panel to the fixed vanes of the 
condenser. Connect the other end terminal to the earth 
terminal (E) and thence to the frame of the condenser which 
is in electrical contact with the moving vanes. Connect 
together the three middle terminals of the coil base. Connect 
the wire of the 14 volt cell to the condenser frame and the 
terminal of the cell to negative terminal (- ) on the panel. 
Connect aerial terminal (A) to positive terminal (+) and 
thence to one of the middle terminals on coil base. 





Fig. 7. 


Wiring Diagram. 


¢ 


fortnight and postage one way: celebrities cost slightly 
more): and the whole success of such an undertaking depends 
upon the care with which subscribers use the records. 


Curate’s Egg 


An old correspondent of ours, Mr. T. P. Pask, of Johannes- 
burg, sends a cutting from the Sunday Times of that city, 
describing the astonishment of a youth at Maritzburg who had 
a hard-boiled egg for breakfast, and who, after peeling off the 
shell and eating the white, halved the yolk and found in the 
centre of it two gramophone needles lying side by side. 
Some people would swallow anything. 


EEL Mainsprings 

Members of the Trade! We are asked to correct a blunder 
on p. 246 of our November number. The Invicta Spring 
Company are the manufacturers of EEL mainsprings, not the 
factors. Probably you were not misled for a moment, but in 
case you were—is that quite clear? Thank you. 
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NOVICE 


CORNER 


Conducted by F4#. 


‘““ Music is something more than a drug; it can provoke an 
attitude toward life, but it must be approached with a certain 
humility and a determination to gain from it what others have 
gained.”-—CoMPTON MACKENZIE, in the First Number of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 


suggestions for articles. Most are technical, and I will 
deal with some of them farther down. 

M.A.L. wants to know what chamber music to begin on. 
His taste in music has been wandering gently up-hill, taking 
The Rosary and Because en route, pausing for awhile in The 
Monastery Garden and then abandoning it for ever; loving 
and leaving Le Cygne, and so on until it arrived at Borodin’s 
Notturno, played by the Lener Quartet. 

‘* This has a lovely tune,”’ he says, “‘ and most of the time 
the instruments seem to be following one another swiftly and 
gracefully upstairs. It is my first chamber music record. I 
was so pleased with it that I went and listened to some more 
at my dealer’s. A quartet of Beethoven’s was put on for me, 
but I could make nothing of it. Notuneand nothing happening 
at all. I was woefully disappointed. I must have tunes. 
Can they be found in chamber music ? ”’ 

Late Beethoven needs a very cultivated ear, and I expect 
M.A.L. was given Op. 131 or some such hard proposition, which 
would be enough to damp a novice’s ardour. There are 
plenty of tunes in the Schubert Trio in B flat major, Op. 99 
No. 1, and in the Mendelssohn J'rio in D minor. These two 
make a safe bridge which almost anyone could cross, and they 
are lovely, so simple and understandable that you can get 
tired of the tunes, a sure sign that they are obvious. Both 
these Trios are played by the most perfect combination in 
the world—Cortot, Thibaud and Casals. For those to whom 
these records, for reasons of economy, are inaccessible I 
recommend the Quartet in G major (Serenata) of Mozart, 
which is the lovely Hine kleine Nachtmusik in another form 
and is played by the Lener Quarter (Col. L.1729-30). 

‘*Give me a jolly good Andante I can get my teeth into,” 
said a jovial stockbroker the other day. And I believe the 
slow movements are the most popular. So I give two more: 

Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile from Op. (don’t let these 
Ops. alarm you) 11, played by the Catterall String Quartet 
(Col. 9203). 

Beethoven’s Andante Cantabile, from Op. 18, no. 5, played by 
the Catterall Quartet (Col. 9141). 

Part of my own education was being taken to dingy concert 
halls to hear chamber music played by men in baggy trousers. 
(This was very long ago.) I was so conscious of its being 
education that I never for an instant enjoyed even Andantes, 
but always got a headache and longed for tea; I wished that 
one of the music stands would collapse into the audience, 
or, better still, that the dim man who had arranged them would 
suddenly rush out on to the platform and shout and shout 
so that I could join him. It was simply dreadful to have to 
sit through two, three or even four or five quartets with scarcely 
a break. It was enough to sour one. 

Fortunately there was another side to it in my case, for a 
very distinguished quartet of ladies used to spend a great 
deal of time at my home, and I could curl up on a sofa and 
insist upon listening while they rehearsed, and I could enjoy 
the long evenings of music which was obviously played for 
everyone’s pleasure without the faintest threat of education 
in the air. If I hadn’t had that quartet of ladies to balance 
things I don’t believe that, once I was free, I should ever have 
wanted to hear chamber music again. All the things that 
I hail with affection were listened to in those evenings at home, 
not in the concert hall. 


Gscczestion letters have come to Novice Corner with 


ad 


_For children then—not chamber music concerts! One 
side of a record now and then for a treat and they’ll want more. 
That is the way to treat yourself if your are “taking up” 
chamber music. Whet the appetite, and repeat the record 
as often as you like and you will always find something new in 
it. And you will find plenty of tunes, tunes that you want to 
catch, but which elude you like butterflies, and that is why 
you never get tired of them. 

I have just heard a new Edith Lorand Trio record (Parlo. 
10639) which can be added to my list. It has another Andante, 
at least an Andantino grazioso, and a Scherzo by Goldmark. 
On the other side is the rather too affecting Melody in F by 
Rubinstein. 


Chamber music is always better played with fibre needles. 


Cold Motors. 


Hear that bumping noiss when the motor of your gramophone 
isrunning ? Probably due to cold weather. Grease is sticking 
in the barrels of the motor. Put the gramophone in a warmer 
place and keep the motor running. If it gets no better you will 
have to remove the motor. Take off turntable, remove the 
screws round the sides of the motor board which fix it to the 
cabinet, and take off the winding handle of the motor. Then 
carefully lift the motor board (with the motor underneath it) 
and take it round to a dealer to get new grease put in. 


Rattle. 


Are you sure your sound-box diaphragm is not cracked ? 
Examine it under the light and see if it looks flaked at the 
centre: look at both sides, since a crack may be covered with 
wax on one side. No? Then smear some vaseline round 
the joints and base of the tone arm. If that does no good, 
are you sure that there isn’t a loose needle somewhere inside 
the horn? Take off the turntable and everything else that 
is removable, and then turn the gramophone upside down and 
give it a good shaking in every direction. 

If the rattle continues, go back to the sound-box and take 
it to your dealer to examine. The trouble is pretty sure to 
lie somewhere there. 

But remember that if there are grey lines visible on your 
record, no sound-box can be expected to play it without 
blasting and rattling. 


Dust. 


Always dust new records slowly and carefully. Lots of 
rubbish in the grooves generally. Ever noticed the crackling 
noise when you take a record up after playing it? Electric 
charges from friction: therefore very liable to collect specks 
of dust from the air. Therefore better always to wipe records 
before and after playing. Have a pad or selvyt always handy. 
Best material of all is cotton cord of a particular kind which 
does not readily produce electric charges. 

Send 6d. in stamps and I will send you a bit. 


Record Speed. 


Make sure of the speed of your turntable by putting a slip of 
paper on it so as to protrude beyond the edge, laying a record 
on top and playing the record. Count the revolutions of the 
strip of paper with your watch in hand for a full minute, and 
adjust your speed indicator accordingly. Remember that 
H.M.V., Parlophone, Zonophone and seme Columbia and 
Regal records (the speed is printed on the labels) should be 
played at 78 revolutions to the minute: others at 80. 
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It won’t hurt your records to play them at 78 when they 
ought to be played at 80; but it will alter the pitch and 
quality of the music. Testing and adjusting the speed indicator 
is just one of those things which are worth doing, but which 
can be postponed without any risk of damage. 


Needle Track Alignment. 


A mysterious phrase—it ought to be “‘ alinement,’’ by the 
way—which always puzzles novices. It cannot be explained 
usefully in a few words, but we will try to do it as simply as 
possibly next month. Meanwhile, you had better get a 
Wilson Protractor which has a short explanation printed on 
it. Another ls. out of your pocket! Do not run away with 
the impression that because the needle swings to the centre 
spindle exactly the alignment is necessarily good. 


Lifebelts and Weight Adjusters. 


We are out of stock of these at the London office ; but later 
on [ will tell you where you can get them, and what they are 
for. F ¢ 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ 
REPORTS. 


The new CITY GRAMOPHONE AND MUSICAL SOCIETY 
divided the programme of its second meeting on January 6th 
into (a) new records, (6) an interval of dance records, and 
(c) a complete work, which was Dvorak’s New World Symphony. 
The president, Canon W. E. Lees, of St. Paul’s, added appro- 
priate annotations. Hon. Sec., Mr. 8. Micklewright, 72, 
Honeybrook Road, Clapham Park, 8.W.12. The meetings 
are at Mack’s Restaurant in Paternoster Row. 


The latest H.M.V. model was demonstrated at the eighth 
meeting of the ILFORD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY by Mr. 
K. G. Clark, with a programme arranged by Mr. Branwhite. 
The next meeting is on February 7th at 8 p.m. at the Metro- 
politan Academy of Music, 79, Cranbrook Road, Ilford. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. Whitehead, 53, Kingston Road, Ilford. 


Three meetings of the MIDLAND GRAMOPHONIC SO- 
CIETY have been held this season. On November 18th Mr- 
Sydney Grew, Editor of the British Musician, gave a talk on 
“The World’s Music,” with records of music from Spain, 
Greece, Arabia, Persia, India, China, and Africa. ‘He told 
us that there are gramophone recording centres in most 
countries of the world, making records for the native popula- 
tion. The records played were part of a large selection used 
by Mr. Grew in similar lectures. He spoke of the strong 
influence of Eastern music on modern composers. Decem- 
ber 16th was occupied by Mr. Walter Yeomans, of the 
Gramophone Co., his subject being ‘The Message of Music.’ 
Mr. Yeomans gave a most instructive and humorous address. 
The instrument used was the newest H.M.V. OnJanuary 10th 
Messrs. Dale, Forty & Co. kindly lent their Gramophone 
Lounge, and Mr. Forty presided. Dr. T. L. Hardy gave a 
demonstration of this ‘E.M.G.’ instrument, with Wilson 
horn, fibre needles, and a specially tuned sound-box. Dr. 
Hardy explained the principle of the instrument, and the 
necessity of using fibre, only, on records intended for fibre 
playing. He played various types of record. The piano tone 
was acclaimed as easily the most beautiful any of us had heard. 
Vocal and organ records were also very successful.”’ Violin 
and full orchestra, in the Hon. Sec.’s opinion (Mr. Alfred H. 
Bassano), were less satisfactory, though the horn, with steel 
needle and another sound-box, gave a fine result. Probably 
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many people, he adds, especially in ordinary rooms, would 
prefer the more suave tone of fibres for orchestral records ; 
it was surprisingly full, and on this machine the fibre stood 
up to the fullest modern records. 


The Recording Secretary (Mr. W. J. Robius) of the NORTH 
LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY reports :— 


“The monthly concert was provided by Messrs. C. Finch 
and A. Kuhl, and a pleasingly varied programme was presented. 
The up-to-date method of having the sound-box especially 
‘tuned up’ for the achievement of specific effects has ‘ caught 
on’ with most of our recent demonstrators, which shows that 
membership of a gramophone society enables the individual 
gramophone owner to participate in the improvements of 
progress resulting from the promulgation and quickening of 
appreciation for scientific and expert treatment of the 
mechanism cf the instrument. Not all the new ideas have 
been initiated in the laboratcries of the great gramophone 
companies. Over thirty records of various brands were 
played, and both demonstrators received a well-merited meed 
of applause.”’ 


The SHEFFIELD GRAMOPHONE AND PHONOGRAPH 
SOCIETY has a packed meeting in October to inaugurate 
the latest benefaction of the president, Mr. Duncan Gilmour— 
a Panatrope. On November Ist Mr. Moses Baritz lectured to 
the members on Mozart. Hon. Sec., Mr. H. Acton, 48, Ids- 
worth Road, Pitsmoor, Sheffield. 


The Christmas competition of the 8.E. LONDON RECORDED 
MUSIC SOCIETY was won by Mr. A. Bacon, with Mr. R. J. 
Skan as runner-up. On February 13th Mr. Walter Yeomans 
(H.M.V. Education Dept.) is again going to lecture to the 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. H. Flint, 67, Gourock Road, Eltham, 
S.E. 9. 


The CENTRAL LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY has new 
premises at 38a, St. George’s Road, Belgrave Road, S.W. 1, 
and an open meeting will be held on March 6th, when Mr. P. 
Wilson is to give a demonstration of electrical reproduction. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. J. T. Fisher, 28a, Fieldhouse Road, Balham, 
S.W. 12. 


The GLASGOW GRAMOPHONE CLUB held its second 
monthly recital within the Recital Room, 49, West George 
Street, Glasgow, on Friday, January 13th. There was a very 
large attendance of members and friends. Professor McQuis- 
tan, the chairman, in his opening remarks stated that a 
demonstration of the various methods of reproduction had 
been arranged. To show the advances made in recent years 
and to compare the different methods of reproduction, a record 
was played firstly on an old horn type of machine, secondly 
on a modern cabinet gramophone, and lastly on a machine 
using two well-known makes of pick-ups. A programme, 
consisting principally of the latest recordings, was then 
enjoyed, using the electric “ pick-up’’ considered the better 
of the two. The chairman in a short address referred to the 
circulating library instituted by the Club. He impressed 
upon the members the necessity for care being exercised in 
handling records. He also pointed out that as each member 
of the Club is entitled to borrow four records, and the Com- 
mittee purchase five records in respect of each new member 
enrolled, then each new member meant the addition of one 
more record to the “‘ pool,”’ i.e., the number of records remaining 
in the library, as well as five more records available to members. 

At the next meeting to be held on February 3rd it has 
been arranged to have a “‘my programme ’”’ recital, each of 
three members being responsible for one section of the pro- 
gramme. Those interested may obtain cards of admission 
from the Secretary, Robert L. Davidson, C.A., 190, West 
George Street, Glasgow. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


(Contributed by H. F V LITTLE) 


[In quoting records, those electrically recorded are distinguished thus, (E.)]_ 


DITE ALLA GIOVINE 


(Ah, de mes larmes; Saget der Jungfrau; Say to 
thy daughter dear) 
(La Traviata—Verdi.) 
Melba and Brownlee, H.M.V., D.B.987, 12in., red (E.). 
Galli-Curci and de Luca, H.M.V., D.B., 174, 12in., red. 
etc. 


—_ 


Violetta. 
Dite alla giovine, si bella e pura, 
Say to the maiden, so fair and innocent, 


Ch’ avvi una vittima della sventura, 
That there’s a victim of misfortune, 


Cui resta :| un unico |: raggio di bene 
T'o whom remains but one ray of joy 


Che a lei sagrifica, e che morra, 
Which for her she sacrifices and that she'll die. 


:} EK morra |: 


Germont. 
:} Piangi, |: o misera, :| piangi! |: 
Weep, poor woman, weep ! 


:| Supremo, il veggo, |: 
Great, I see, 


LE il sagrifizio |: ch’ora ti chieggo. 
Is the sacrifice that now of you I ask. 


Sento nell’ anima gia le tue pene. 
I feel in my heart now your anguish. 


Coraggio e il nobile cor vincera, 
Courage ; and your noble heart will conquer. 


Ed il cor vincera. Ah, supremo, il veggo, . . . etc. 


Violetta. 
Dite alla giovine . . . etc. 


NUN EILT HERBEI—HA, HA, ER WIRD 
MIR GLAUBEN 
(Die lustige Weibe von Windsor; Merry Wives of 
Windsor—Nicolai) 
Ivogiin, Odeon, LX X 76975, 12in., d.s. 


Lehmann, Polydor, 72911, 12in., d.s., red. 
Hiini-Mihacsek, Brunswick, 50105, 12in., d.s., gold (E.). 





Nun eilt herbei, Witz, heit’re Laune, 
Now haste to me, wit, high spirits, 


Die tollsten Schwanke, List und Ubermut ! 
The maddest frolics, guile and impudence ! 


Nichts sei zu arg, wenn’s dazu diene, 
Nothing can be too bad if it but serves 


Die Manner ohn’ Erbarmen zu bestrafen. 
The race of man to punish without mercy. 


Das ist ein Volk! 
A pretty crew! 


So schlecht sind sie, 
So base are they, 


Dass man sie gar genug nicht qualen kann ! 
That one can never punish them enough ! 


Vor allem jener dicke Schlemmer, 
Above all, that hulking gormandiser 


Ha ha ha ha! 
Ha ha ha ha’ 


Der uns verfiihten will ! 
Who’s trying to seduce us! 


Er soll es biissen ! 


He shall pay for it! 


Doch wenn er kommt, 
But when he comes, 


Wie werd’ ich mich benehmen miissen ? 
How shall I have to behave ? 


Was werd’ ich sagen ? 


What shall I say ? 


Halt, ich weiss es schon !— 
Stay, I have it now !— 


** Verfiihrer, warum stellt Ihr so 
** Seducer, why do you thus 


Der tugendsamen Gattin nach ? 
Pursue virtuous wives ? 


Verfiihrer ! 


Seducer ! 


Warum, warum ? 
Why, why ? 


Den Frevel solit’ ich nie verzeih’n, nein, nie, 
Your outrage I should never pardon, never, 


Mein Zorn :| musst’ Eure Strafe sein ; |: 
My wrath should be your punishment ; 


Jedoch, des Weibes Herz :| ist schwach ! : 
And yet, a woman's heart is weak ! 


Ihr klagt so riihrend Eure Pein, 


You speak so movingly of your heartache, 


Thr seufzt—mein Herz wird weich. 
You sigh—my heart is moved. 


Nicht langer kann ich grausam sein, 
No longer can I be unkind, 


:| Und ich gesteh’ es, schamrot, Euch ein, |: 
And I confess it, blushing, to you, 


:| Mein Ritter, |: ach, :| ich liebe Euch !”’ |:— 
My knight, ah, I love you!”’— 


Ha ha ha ha! 
Ha ha ha ha! 


Er wird mir glauben ! 
He'll believe me ! 


Verstellen kann ich mich fiirwahr. 
I can dissemble, without a doubt. 


Ein kuhnes Wagstiick ist es zwar, 
A bold, audacious thing it is indeed, 
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Allein :| den Spass darf man sich schon erlauben, |: 
Yet it must be allowed the joke is fitting. 
Allein den Spass . . . erlauben. 


Frohsinn und Laune wiirzen das Leben, 


Good humour and jollity add zest to life, 


Und zu vergeben ist wohl un Scherz ; 
And readily forgiven is a joke ; 


So zum Vergniigen darf man schon liigen, 
So for amusement lies may be ventured 


:| Bleibt nur voll Liebe, voll Treue das Herz. |: 
If full of love and true remains the heart. 


Drum voll Vertrauen wag’ ich die Tat ; 
Then full of confidence I'll risk the deed ; 


Lustige Frauen, ja, die wissen sich Rat : 
Merry wives, ah yes, know just what to do: 


Lustige Frauen, :| wag’ ich die Tat, ja, |: 
Merry wives, yes, Ill risk the deed ; 


Lustige Frauen, die wissen schlauen Rat. 
Merry wives, they know cunning wiles. 


Ja, wag’ ich die Tat, ja, die Tat! 


$¢ 2? 


OPERATIC TITLES (Contd, 


Compiled by H. F. V. LITTLE 


[The object of this series of contributions 1s to assist those whose lack of familiarity with the operas or with the various 
languages in which the airs are sung leads to confusion of mind when confronted by unrecognised titles in the catalogues. | 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. 


Fr. Chevalerie Rustique. Ger. Sizilianische Bauernehre. 
Eng. Rustic Chivalry. 


Music by P. Mascagni to libretto by G. Targioni-Tozetti and 
G. Menasci. 


1. Turiddu. Siciliana; sicilienne; Siziliana; Standchen. 
O Lola ch’ ai di latti la cammisa. O Lola, bianca come fior 
di spino. O Lola, blanche fleur a piene éclose. O Lola, 
rosengleich bliih’n deine Wangen. O Lola, pretty one, white 
as the thorn, love. 

2. Chorus. Chor der Landleute. 


(i) Gli aranci olezzano ; 
(ii) Cessin le rustiche opre. 


(i) Aux doux parfums ; (ii) Plus 
de travail! (i) Durftig erglanzen Orangen; (ii) Lasset fiir 
heute. (i) Sweetly the birds; (ii) Toil ye no longer. 

3. Santuzza. Dite, mamma Lucia. Dites, mére Lucie. 
Saget, Mutter Lucia. Tell me, Mother Lucia. 

4. Alfio. Auftrittslied des Alfio; teamster’s song. I 
cavallo scalpita. Piaffe, mon cheval fringant. Rossesstamp- 
fen, Peitschenknall. Gaily go my horse’s feet. 

5. Chorus. Preghiera; Easter Hymn. Inneggiamo, il 
Signor non é€ morto. Hosannah! Dissipant les ténébres. 
Lasst uns preisen den Herrn. O rejoice that the Lord has 
arisen. 

6. Santuzza. Romanza; Romance de Santuzza; Santuzzas 
Erzahlung (or Lied). Voilosapete,omamma. Vous le savez, 
mamere. Als euer Sohn einst fortzog. Mother, you know the 
story ? 

7 to 12. 
S.—T. 

7. Turiddu. Tu qui, Santuzza? C’est toi, Santuzza ? 
Du hier, Santuzza ? What now, Santuzza ? 

8. Santuzza. Questa mattina, all’ alba. 


Scene for Santuzza, Lola and Turiddu and duet 


Et ce matin, 


& laube. Am friihen Morgen warst du. And at this very 
dawn. 
| 9. Turiddu. Bada, Santuzza. Gare a toi! H6re, 
Santuzza. Hear me, Santuzza. 

10. Lola. Fior di giaggiolo. O Marjolaines! O siisse 


Lilie! O gentle flower of gold. 


ll. Turiddu. Ah! lo vedi, chehaitu detto ? Ah! tu vois 
qu’as-tu fait ? Nun, da siehst du, was du getan hast. So thou 
seest what thou hast done. 

12. Santuzza. No, no, Turiddu (Turiddu, ascolta !). Ecoute- 
moi, Torido. Nein, nein, Turiddu. Stay, stay, Turiddu. 

13 to 16. Duet for Santuzza and Alfio. 

13. Santuzza (recit.). Oh, il Signore vi manda. 
vous venez & propos. Ah, euch hat Gott hergesendet. 
tis the Lord who hath sent thee. 

14. Santuzza (air). Turiddu mi tolse l’onore. Torido 
l’infame asurpris. Turiddu, er stahl mir das Gliick. Turiddu 
hath stolen mine honour. 

15. Alfio (recit.). Comare Santa, allor grato. 
dés lors. Du armes Madchen. Sweet Mistress Santa. 

16. Alfio (air), Ad essi non perdono. En moi |l’amour se 
change. Die Schuld wird nicht vergeben. By all my shame 
I swear it. 

17. Chorus. Acasa, a casa, amici. 
attendent. Nach Hause, nach Hause. 
homeward. 

18. Turiddu (recit.). Intanto amici, 
amis, ici. Ihr Freunde, kommt und trinkt. 
friends, I say. 

19. Turiddu (air). Brindisi ; 
Viva il vino spumeggiante. 
der siisse Wein im Becher. 

20 and 21. Scene for Turiddu, Alfio and others. 

20. Alfio. A voi tutti salute! Le bonjour, camarades! 
Seid mir alle gegriisst ! My friends, I salute you! 

21. Turiddu. Avete altro da dirmi? Avez-vous autre 
chose & me dire ? Habt ihr mir noch was zu sagen ? Have you 
then something to tell me ? 

22. Turiddu. Loso che il torto é mio. 
les torts. Ich weiss, ich bin im Unrecht. 
have wronged thee. 

23. Turiddu. Addio alla madre; Abschied von der 
Mutter; Turiddu’s farewell. Mamma, quel vino é generoso. 
Mére, ce vin est généreux (Ah, servez de mére a Senta). 
Mutter, der Rote war allzu feurig. Mother, the red wine burns 
me like fire. 


Ah, 
Ah, 


Santuzza, 


Rentrons ! nos femmes 
Now homeward, now 


qua. Et nous, 
Then come, my 


Trinklied ; drinking song. 
Vive le vin qui pétille. Schaumt 
See the merry wine is winking. 


Moi seul ai tous. 
I know that I 
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National Gramophonic Society Notes 


This Year's Issues 


Details have been sent to all members of the fourteen records 
now available. To them might be added a fifteenth, Bax’s 
Moy Mell, which will probably be ready for distribution very 
shortly. After this course there will be an interval for digestion. 


88-91. Brahms, Piano Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. 

92, 93. Boccherini, String Quartet in E flat. 

94, 95. Elgar, Introduction and Allegro for String Quartet 
and Orchestra, Op. 47. 

96, 97. Purcell, Swite for Strings, and Marcello, Allegretto. 

98-101. Haydn, Symphony No. 2, in D major (London), 
and a Mozart Andante. 

102. Bax, Moy Mell (for two pianos). 


January Meeting 


The meeting of the Society at Murdoch’s on Wednesday 
evening, January 11th, was in some ways the most successful 
we have yet held. We started at 6.30 p.m., and broke up at 
8 p.m., after hearing most of the fourteen new records which 





SPENCER DYKE. 


are now being distributed to members: the Brahms, Purcell, 
Elgar, Boccherini and Haydn. We also heard test proofs of 
Bax’s Moy Mell, and a letter from the composer was read. 

Enthusiasm marked the reception of all the new works, 
and it was generally agreed that the records are far and away 
the best that the Society has yet produced. The Boccherini, 
in particular, took the audience by storm. The records were 
played on a baby Balmain machine, and the meeting was held 
in the basement hall, which is far better acoustically than the 
upper floor which Messrs. Murdoch have previously placed 
at our disposal. 


The Brahms Piano Quartet 


“This is certainly the best all-round N.G.S. production, 
and I think quite likely may turn out to be the best chamber 
music production of the year.’’—Captain H. T. Barnett. 

** I only wish I could let you hear what they sound like on a 
properly balanced fibre equipment. I don’t doubt that they 
are at least equal to anything of the kind that has yet been 
done. The balance and tone of the piano are especially 
wonderful . . .The surface is perfectly all right and the 
recording full of life.’”,—-Lionel Gilman. 


Old Stock 


The evident desire of members to buy up the pre-electric 
recordings which are still in stock—see the list in these Notes 
last month—leads us to postpone the offering of the records 
to other readers of THE GRAMOPHONE for at least another 


month. But there is no time to be lost: every day the 
stock grows less. The prices are 4s. for each 12-inch and 
2s. 6d. for each 10-inch record, post free in U.K. By a 
misprint Nos. 31-36 were given last month as ‘“ Schubert, 
String Quartet” instead of “‘ Quintet in C major.” 


Composer's Edttion 


The following letter from Arnold Bax to the Secretary is 
of great interest: ‘‘ With regard to the performance of Moy 
Mell by the Robertsons I should like to say that in my opinion 
theirs is a really remarkable piece of ensemble playing. The 
little work is very difficult owing to its complicated texture, 
and yet I cannot recall a single bar where the players’ under- 
standing of one another was at fault. In the matter of the 
recording I have not had the opportunity of hearing it as 
rendered by a first-class gramophone. I have tried it on 
two instruments—one distinctly bad and the other only 
moderate. The second gave an effect ten times as good as 
the first, and the only fault that I can imagine might be found 
under perfect conditions is that the very low bass notes may 
be a little vague in one or two places. Otherwise, considering 
the difficulty of recording any piano music, I should think 
Moy Mell may be regarded as a very successful venture. 

‘‘T wrote the piece in 1916. Moy Mell (properly Magh 
Mell) means ‘The Pleasant Plain,’ one of the three ideas 
connected with the ancient Irish conception of the *‘ Happy 
Otherworld’ or Pagan paradise. The other two are the 
enchanted island in the Atlantic (to find which St. Brendan 
and many others are said to have adventured in their corracles) 
and the faery world of the Hollow Hill. Ihave treated both 
of these in two orchestral works, The Garden of Fand and 
In the Faery Hills. There is no definite story attached to 
Moy Mell apart from this poetic basis.”’ 


Mozart Wind Quintet 


Up to the present the recording of Mozart’s Quintet in E 
flat (K.452) which headed our voting list for this year has 
baffled us. As played at the first of the Gerald Cooper Chamber 
Concerts on January 10th (that admirable series which ought 
to be supported by all lovers of good music to whom the price 
of seats is a consideration), the first movement took eight 
minutes (one twelve-inch record), but the second took six 
and the third took five and a-half minutes. This seems 
hopeless unless we succumb to ten-inch records or else give 
very short measures on four sides of twelve-inchers. The 
second work on the same programme, Haydn’s Wind Octet 
in F major, would -go neatly on five sides twelve-inch, and 
Gounod’s Petite Symphonie with a little squeezing on to four 
sides. 


Spencer “Dyke 

At their recital at the Wigmore Hall on January 24th the 
Spencer Dyke String Quartet played Frank Bridge’s Quartet 
in E minor between the Brahms Quartet in A minor (Op. 51, 
No. 2, recorded by the Lener Quartet) and the Haydn Quartet 
in D maior (Op. 64, No. 5), the “‘ Hornpipe’ Quartet which 
they recorded for Vocalion. The re-organized Quartet (Tate 
Gilder as second violin and Bernard Shore as viola) have not 
yet recorded for the N.G.S., but Mr. Dyke himself, Mr. Shore 
and Mr. Patterson Parker are responsible, with Miss Olive 
Bloom at the piano, for the records of the Brahms Piano 
Quartet in A minor (Op. 60) with which the N.G.S. programme 
for this year is so happily inaugurated. 


[All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, London, W.1.]) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the 
paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 58, Frith 
Street, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. 
A stamped envelope must be enclosed tf an answer or the return of the manu- 
script is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the 
publication of letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed 
by correspondents. | 


ORGANS AND ORGAN MUSIC. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sitr,—Mr. Latham tried originally to discount my 
observation that Bach had written rapid movements for the 
organ by saying that the places in which, in the two works I 
mentioned, the music was in more than two or three parts 
simultaneously were in the minority, implying that this 
practice was a valid canon for composers of to-day writing 
for the modern instrument. I show the complete unsoundness 
of this reasoning, and Mr. Latham starts the time-dishonoured 
journalist’s trick of red-herring trailing, with some gratuitous 
and quite pointless remarks upon my own work. 

Your contributor either does not like the sound of, or has 
never heard, organ music of a rapid complex texture played 
with clarity, crispness and precision. Ihave. I know of 
four fine organists who do it absolutely successfully ; two 
are personal friends, and considering how rare a _ fine 
organist is, rarer even than a fine pianist, that is quite a 
large number. It doesn’t in the least sound like the 
sort of noise Mr. Latham describes, and which I, too, have 
heard. It is, indeed, the general noise produced from the 
instrument by the generality of players. 

I entirely fail to see what the “‘ commonsense of mankind ”’ 
has to do with creating works of art or improvements and 
developments in instrument making. These are generally due 
to the creative and inventive genius of an ultra-microscopic 
number of human beings, who, thank God, have been 
conspicuously lacking in commonsense. They had imagination 
instead—-much more to the point in an artist or inventor. 

My point about Reger (which, of course, Mr. Latham is 
careful to ignore), and those who, & la Latham, are “‘ compelled 
to withhold” whatever it is they do withhold from him is 
this—that for them to dismiss this master in the Latham 
manner in face of the recognition which is generally accorded 
to him in three of the most profoundly musical and discrimina- 
ting countries in Europe is merely silly, and is the sort of 
provincial impertinence which makes English criticism a 
laughing stock. We have had another specimen of it recently 
in the almost demented attacks of some of the London critics 
on Gantillon’s Maya—one of the most interesting plays that the 
Continental stage has produced both as regards stage technique 
and literary treatment. My own opinion of Reger, as of 
Mahler and Busoni, those other two great unknown quantities 
as far as England is concerned, is based upon a knowledge and 
study of years, embracing practically their entire works, a 
knowledge and study that make it as impossible for me to 
withhold from them the justice that is accorded them on the 
Continent as it is apparently impossible for the Peter Lathams 
to concede it. One is reminded of Mr. Sydney Grew’s witty 
saying about Delius: ‘‘ Abroad Delius is recognized as a 
master. In England opinion is divided, those who do not 
know his work questioning the opinion of those who do.”’ 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W. 1. KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—-Mr. Latham, in his assertion that loud, fast. 
eomplex music on the organ reminds him of a circus horse 
galumphing about on its hind legs, is unconsciously claiming 
a finer aural sensitivity than that of Bach, Reger, Dupré, and 


Kaikhosru Sorabji, inasmuch as these composers would 
scarcely have expended time and energy on a composition 
had they imagined its performance would resemble the afore- 
mentioned unfortunate quadruped. 

The point is, we are not concerned with incompetent 
performers on indifferent instruments, but with players such 
as M. Marcel Dupré, Lynwood Farnam, Thalben Ball, etc. ; in 
such places as Westminster and Liverpool Cathedrals, and in 
both buildings have I heard the well-known D minor Toccata 
and Fugue played with perfect clarity and precision. 

The composition which actually initiated this discussion 
being M. Dupré’s own Prelude and Fugue in G minor, | may 
say that I have heard the work in question performed in 
Westminster Cathedral by the composer himself, the result 
being completely satisfying; as was also his amazing Bach 
playing, and still more amazing improvisations. At no time 
has the organ—even an old “ tracker ’’—-when in competent 
hands, ever suggested to me or to anyone known to me either 
a horse or any other animal. 

Mr. Latham would do well to abandon this unconvincing 
and far-fetched analogy, for the only musical instrument 
which may be said even remotely to resemble an animal is the 
Contra Bassoon, some of the lower notes of which may suggest 
to imaginative hearers a pig, or, perhaps, the common cow. 

Mr. Latham’s oblique implication that Mr. Sorabji’s 
Symphony is “‘ unplayable ’’ and the work of a “‘ crank ”’ is one 
of the numerous and characteristic parrot-cries of the ultra 
conservative to whom anything in the nature of novelty or 
progression is either ‘‘ blasphemous,” “immoral,” or “ un- 
playable,’ as the case may be. The Symphony calls for 
masterly technique and requires a large, fully equipped, and 
up-to-date instrument, but in no single instance is it any 
more “unplayable”? than Karg-Elert, many of whose works 
pre-suppose the possession of a balanced crescendo pedal. 

Again, in the December GRAMOPHONE, Mr. Latham speaks 
of M. Dupré’s use of a four-foot stop on the pedals as a “‘ bold 
experiment,” rightly drawing upon himself the censure of a 
reviewer in the Musical Times, who points out that such a 
device was common even before Bach. It is evident from the 
above and other statements that Mr. Latham’s knowledge 
of organs and organ technique is not very extensive. Moreover, 
his use of phrases such as “‘. . . so many ears are like mine 

. there are quite a lot of us,” etc., is significant. It 
suggests that he shares in the common delusion that 
0X 10,000 = 10,000. It doesn’t. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, W. 1. CLINTON GRAY-—FISK. 
A REPLY. 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—Either Bach’s practice is relevant to this 
discussion or else it is not. If it is, then I have as much right 
to invoke his authority as Mr. Sorabji; if it is not, then I may 
justly rebuke Mr. Sorabji (who introduced the subject) of 


““the time-dishonoured journalist’s trick of red-herring 
trailing.’”” He can have it whichever way he likes, but not 
both. 


One other thing, and I have done with Bach. Of course, 
organists used four-foot stops on the pedals in and before his 
time. But the circumstances were different. As Dr. Schweit- 
zer says, ‘“‘ we have lost the old tone of the organs that Bach 
wrote for; and, since the tone is the chief thing, it must be 
said that the modern organ is not so suitable for Bach playing 
as is generally supposed.’ This quotation comes from 
Schweitzer’s J. S. Bach (translated by Newman), vol. 1, p. 295, 
and is followed by some remarks about organs old and new 
which are very relevant to the present discussion. And so, 
in spite of Mr. Gray-Fisk, I still think it was a “ bold experi- 
ment’”’ of M. Dupré to play a Bach Choral Prelude on the 
comparatively modern Queen’s Hall organ in a manner 
reminiscent of the methods of two hundred yearsago. Astothe 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor,to which Mr. Gray-Fisk refers, 
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[ agree with him and (I think) with Mr. Sorabji that this is an 
effective piece when properly played; Mr. Gray-Fisk seems 
to think I don’t like it, though I cannot imagine why. 

I have not had the good fortune of Mr. Gray-Fisk and heard 
M. Dupré play his own Prelude and Fugue in A minor. But 
I accept his verdict on the performance, though it makes me 
wonder why the record of the same work sounds so very 
blurred. Let me remind him that I have already admitted 
that quick, complicated music on the organ is possible ‘* when 
art and science have done their damdest.’’ This is all he 
seems to claim. And surely he is wrong in saying that the 
contra-bassoon is the only musical instrument that can resemble 
an animal. What of Haydn’s cock in the Creation (oboe), 
Saint-Saéns’ in the Danse Macabre (oboe), Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
in Le Cog d Or (muted trumpet) and Beethoven’s little aviary in 
the Pastoral Symphony (flute, oboe and clarinet) ? 

But to return to Mr. Sorabji and his queer logic. In one 
paragraph of his latest letter he appears to deny that the 
commonsense of mankind has any value when aesthetic 
questions are in dispute. And in his next paragraph he 
appeals to “the recognition that is generally accorded to 
him (Reger) in three of the most profoundly musical and 
discriminating countries of Europe!’’ What on earth does 
he mean? Can it be only English commonsense that he 
finds so contemptible ? And is commonsense always in- 
compatible with imagination and genius? I beg leave to 
doubt it. 

But behind both these letters that I have been discussing 
there lurks, Sir, a point of view that raises larger issues. It is 
summed up in Mr. Gray-Fisk’s last paragraph. There exists 
in this country (as in many others) a certain clique, containing 
men of admitted intelligence and musical sensibility, who have 
formed themselves into a sort of mutual admiration society 
and who seem to imagine that in them and them alone resides 
the monopoly of aesthetic discrimination. The weight of 
opinion against them matters nothing, for they and those who 
agree with them are the units, we others are merely cyphers. 
Between them and the general musical public whom they 
despise there exists a broad gulf that they are assiduously 
widening. But ‘“‘the commonsense of mankind” which 
they spurn is already asserting itself; their prophets and 
high priests, after a brief era of success, are already falling into 
disrepute ; and they may yet live to find that after all, Securus 
tulicat orbis terrarum. 

Yours faithfully, 
2. Te 
[The guillotine must now drop.—Eb.] 





MINIATURE SCORES. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srr,—Will not THE GRAMOPHONE try to persuade 
the music publishers to give us better orchestral scores, better, 
that is, for us inexpert readers who want to see the notes we 
hear ? Is there any reason whatever, froma reader’s point 
of view, why the clarinet and trumpet parts should be written 
in other keys than that of the music, or even why the viola 
part—either in orchestral or in chamber music—should be 
written in the tenor clef ? Conductors are, of course, a race 
apart, with a stature proportionate to the size of their full 
scores, and doubtless they enjoy the curious cerebral process 
of looking at an A with the key-signature of D major for the 
clarinet and listening for a G in the key of C major. That is 
all in the day’s work for a conductor; but it is not at all in 
our day’s work, for whom, presumably, the miniature scores 
are printed; and all that we simple folk can make of such 
passages is their general melodic contour, and that vaguely. 
Surely it is plain sense that a score for readers should be as 
‘“ phonetic ’ as possible; and two clefs with one key at a 
time are all that we of the mass have been brought up to. 

Further, can we not have orchestral scores with the parts 
definitely grouped into the four orchestral ‘families’ and 


with the names of all the instruments on every page ? Would 
it be too much to ask that each family—except, of course, the 
percussions—should be grouped in a compressed score, of 
course with space enough for indications of the different 
instrumental parts ? This might be more difficult to do with 
clearness ; but it would have the great practical advantage 
of helping the reader to see, to some extent, the shape of each 
chord and to follow the modulations with some intelligence. 

Also, cannot other publishers be persuaded to follow the 
example of the Philharmonia Edition in respect of the num- 
bering of the bars and the provision of an outline of the structure 
of each movement ? 

The buyers of miniature scores must be a great and rapidly 
growing body of concert-goers, gramophonists and listeners-in ; 
and of these the percentage must be very small indeed who 
find any value or anything but a nuisance in these peculiarities 
of key-signature which merely indicate the peculiar limitations 
of the instruments concerned. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Rev.) JoHN D. SINCLAIR. 





Calcutta. 


[One great music publishing firm to whom this letter was 
submitted replied pointing out the vast expense involved 
in any such scheme: ‘“ Miniature scores printed and published 
before the War and in cheaper countries already abound, 
and are well established . . . Would it really be justifiable 
to re-engrave the whole of the classics for the benefit primarily 
of those who find the transposing difficult . . .? ete.’’ One 
of our reviewing staff, however, makes the following com- 
ments :— 

‘This is very sensible. A start has already been made by 
Ricordi, who issues Beethoven’s Symphonies in miniature 
score (edited by Giordano), using the F and G clefs only, and 
giving the actual pitch of the notes. Braces mark off the 
woodwind and strings, and the instruments used at the begin- 
ning of each line are indicated. This seems to meet your 
correspondent’s requirements almost completely. Ricordi 
does not, however, number the bars or give any analytical 
matter. I do not know if there are other works in this series 
besides Beethoven’s. The survival of the many keys and clefs 
is really rather stupid ; and as a new race of listeners is growing 
up, it should surely be worth someone’s while to give the 
scores in the form suggested. Perhaps your correspondent 
might like, when his letter appears, to write to a few of the 
biggest firms and ask them if they cannot do something. 

‘**One of his points is, I am afraid, not practical; I do 
not think you could group each family in a compressed score 
(by which I presume he means two staves). The parts run 
through each other so much that this would be confusing. 
His other points are all good. The differences in notation— 
clefs and keys—for the various instruments do not really 
concern the listener at all, this peculiarity arising out of the 
nature of the instruments. I suppose that they have been 
perpetuated in the full score merely because the easiest way 
to print this was to take the individual parts and copy them 
out. There is not the least reason why the score-reader should 
be worried with them.” 

We give air to the subject in the hope that someone else will 
take it up in a constructive and practical spirit.—ED. ] 


A LETTER FROM FRANCE. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—The following observations of a new-comer to 
the gramophone world may, perhaps, interest you, particularly 
in respect of the reaction of a (mostly) non-English audience 
to the performance of records purchased mostly on your 
recommendation. 

First as to THE GRAMOPHONE itself. Half-an-hour’s ex- 
perience in any gramophone salon is enough to convince one 
of the necessity of a guide, which is a double saving of time and 
expense, not to mention “ennui.’”” What a contrast to the 
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average book-reviewing, which has nowadays fallen so low. 
As for books, I prefer to trust the advertisements. Another 
and not the least advantage of THE GRAMOPHONE editorial 
is that it is clearly based upon a sound philosophy of life. 

Actually, I know nothing of what the modern super- 
gramophone is capable, having at the outset purchased in 
Paris a very fine five-valve electric amplifier (Celestion loud- 
speaker) which certainly gives remarkable results. 

Coming now to records, most—in fact, all—of my visitors 
are agreed that without any question whatever the Philadelphia 
Orchestra record of the Casse Noisetie Suite is far and away 
the best so far heard here. On the strength of which I secured 
the Rienzi Overture of the same orchestra—but what a fall! 
After the Casse Noisette Suite are placed—I am speaking 
now of recording and playing, and not of the music itself— 
the Columbia version of L’Apprenti Sorcier and the Sixth 
Beethoven Symphony (Columbia). 

Coming to smaller matters, everyone finds Smalle singing 
Breezin’ along with the Breeze exceedingly good of its kind. 

Rated very high is Cecil Sherwood, an exceedingly pure and 
unaffected singer. It is very pleasant to have an 8s. singer 
on a 4s. 6d. record, but why the ls. 6d. accompaniment— 
quite deplorable ? 

Amongst the failures—I am using the language of comparison 
—are Cortot’s Preludes (is it really a piano ?), the Brahms 
Waltzes, the Horn Concerto, and the Tannhduser Overture 
(Columbia), which is far below that of The Flying Dutchman 
(Col.) in recording. 

An exceedingly pleasing singer who, as far as I know, is not 
in the Columbia English catalogue, is Pizella, of the Arque de 
Paris. His Ay Ay Ay and Sérénade Medievale are well worth 
while (Columbia French catalogue). 

Edna Thomas is also—and rightly—much admired, but most 
of her recordings are non-electric. Another favourite is that 
of the Granforte and Hislop duet, quite up to the impression 
he gave two years ago in Australia with the Melba Company. 
A magnificent singer and even a better actor, Evelyn Scotney 
is generally considered to have a fine voice ; also John Goss in 
the Sea Shanties. 

An exceedingly effective piece of playing is that of the Two 
Guitars by the Salon Orchestra, which is in the French H.M.V. 
list, but not,so far as I know, in the English catalogue. 

Deplorable, in every respect, are the French records of 
Children’s Songs. Not that I know anything of the English 
children’s records, but those I have heard in French are 
generally sung by someone whose ambition appears to be 
able to fill the Albert Hall. 

The French H.M.V. have announced a special issue of 
Debussy records which should please those who can appreciate 
him. Certainly in Vanni Marcoux they have as good a singer 
as is at present available. 

Thill, of the Opéra-Comique—who records for Columbia— 
is generally considered one of the best tenors on the French 
records, but his Manon duet with Madame MacCormic cannot 
be rated a success. Most of his other records are very fine. 

Yours faithfully, 


Aix-en-Provence. J. E. F. Mann. 





FAVOURITE RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeEAR Sir,—Your publication of Mr. Caffyn’s letter and 
your comment upon it in the October number encourages me 
to send you a list of my own. 

Like Mr. Caffyn, I do not know much about music, and up 
to recently I have had very little chance of hearing good stuff ; 
furthermore, though I have always been strongly affected by 
some music, I have been rather shy of saying what I like for 
fear of the scorn of the highbrow. Here, in India, the oppor- 
tunities of hearing good music are nearly nil. Occasionally 
we get a first-class artist on tour, but as I abhor concert rooms 
and their audiences I have always shunned public performances; 


partly because I don’t really enjoy listening unless I can smoke 
my pipe, but chiefly because of my conviction that half the 
people in Indian audiences attend either because they think 
a musical pose is desirable or else because they must go 
somewhere after dinner, and the concert has ousted the 
‘** Pictures’ from the only hall available ... at any rate, 
I’m certain that they neither listen themselves nor do they 
let anybody else do so in peace. 

This being so, you may imagine what a joy and a delight 
my gramophone is to me. It is splendid to be able to choose 
one’s own concert hours, one’s own programmes, and one’s 
own audience, and, here, at least, it is no small advantage 
to be able to choose one’s costume to suit the weather : when 
the thermometer reaches 120°, pyjamas (or less) are the only 
wear ! 

Like so many others, I had always been prejudiced against 
‘‘ tinned music,”’ and a year ago I should have been amused if 
anyone had prophesied that I was destined to become a 
gramophile, but a chance remark by a friend whose musical 
opinions I respect, to the effect that “it is really music” 
(‘“‘it”? being his new gramophone and a few electric records), 
induced me to spend an hour in the local H.M.V. depot. By 
a lucky miracle, the first record I tried was the Cortot, Thibaud 
and Casals Trio, and . . . well, that was most emphatically 
that so far as my conversion was concerned. Since then I 
have collected about 150 records, and I am appending a list 
of my favourites with a view, like Mr. Caffyn, of eliciting 
your comment... Here it is :— 

1. The Cortot, Thibaud and Casals Trio, Schubert, H.M.V., 
and the Unfinished Symphony, Schubert (Col.). Equal first 
place, while very close on their heels come : 

3. Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony (Oh! Mr. Caffyn !), and 

4. Schubert’s Tod u. das Madchen string quartet. 

These four never fail to afford me the very greatest pleasure 
whenever I play them, and I believe I enjoy them more and 
more every time. Other favourites, not in order of merit, 
as my desire for them varies with my mood, are :— 


Elgar’s Enigma Variations. Grows on one. Marvellous 
recording. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. My only non-electric 
records. 


Mendelssohn, Op. 66, Péianoforte trio (Col.). 

Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky, Op. 11 (Col.). My 
first Lener quartet. 

Andante Cantabile from Beethoven’s Op. 18-5 (Col.). 

Mendelssohn T'rio, Op. 49 (Parlo). 

Sonata for Harpsichord and Viol da Gamba (Parlo). My 
Muhammedan bearer approves of this. Usually Western 
music is horrible in Eastern ears. 

The two other Harpsichord records by Anna Linde (Parlo). 

Moonlight Sonata (Friedmann, Coll.). 

Chopin, Op. 25-12 and Brahms’ Waltz in A flat minor; 
Chopin Prelude in A flat minor, Grainger (Col.). 

Teufelssonate (Sammons, Col.). 

Beethoven’s string quartets, Ops. 18-2} and 130 (Col.). 
also possess the Op. 95 (Col.), and 135 (N.G.S.) quartets, 
but they do not grip me as they ought; my fault, doubtless. 

Egmont Overture. 

Largo sostenuto, the Columbia “‘ snippet ’’ from Smetana’s 
Aus meinem Leben (Lener). 

The Ride of the Valkyries and Wotan’s Farewell (Parlo). 
These excite me tremendously when I am in the mood. 

César Franck, Variations Symphoniques. A present from 
my sister who has just “‘ discovered ’’ Franck. I admire her 
taste, and hope that the N.G.S. will record as per programme. 

Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto. Grows on me. I have a 
predilection for woodwind. 

The Hindemith quintet 
fascinates. 

The Anton Sala ’cello record (Col.) ( Toccata and Arioso, Bach). 

Tertis’ viola records, especially Air on G string and Nacht u, 
Traume. 


(Poly). After repelling, now 
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My songs are a queer collection, I think you will find, but I 
can’t bear to listen to a song when I don’t know and can’t hear 
the words. My favourites are :— 

All Watts’ songs. Thank your reviewer for putting me on 
to him; both singing and songs are delightful, and the words 
are all there. 

Labbette, Who is Sylvia? and My mother bids me. 

Dawson, Don Juan’s Serenade. 

Coyle, Harl Bristol's farewell, etc. 

Laidlaw Murray, Gae bring to mea pinto’ wine and The lea rig. 

Olga Haley, Dido’s Lament and The Holy Babe (but her 
words !). 

Besides these, I am very fond of the Westminster Abbey 
choir records (H.M.V, D.1083 and E.419), and the Anthem 
God is a Spirit (Col.) of the St. George’s Chapel Choir. I am 
looking forward to the Master Lough records which are on order. 

I keep about a dozen Melville Gideon, Crumit, Gene Austin, 
Layton and Johnstone records to put on about “short drink 
time ”’ or when a friend drops in; I have no jazz or musical 
comedy records. 

May I add that with five or six exceptions all my records 
have been bought without previous hearing on the strength 
of your reviewers’ notes, and there isn’t a dud in the lot (by 
‘dud ”’ I mean, of course, records J don’t like). You will 
notice that I rather go in for Schubert and Beethoven, and 
that, like yourself, I very much approve of the Lener Quartet’s 
playing. 

Records that do not grip me as they ought are :— 

Saint Saéns’ ’Cello Concerto (Squire, Col.). Uninteresting. 

Schubert, Op. 29 (N.G.S.). But probably this will appeal 
more when I know it better. 

Beethoven, Ops. 95 and 135. Above my head at present, 
I fear. 

I always use the score when listening to orchestral and 
chamber music, and I find that this increases my pleasure 
enormously. This practice has given me an enormous respect 
for composers and performers—Herr Lener and Mr. Spencer 
Dyke must be supermen. 

I fear this letter has grown unduly long, but I can’t help 
it . . . I have not the heart to leave out one of the records 
I have listed. 


Yours faithfully, 


Lahore, India. N. HACKNEY. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I think those of your readers who may be in 
search of a sound-box at a reasonable price that will deal 
adequately with electric records on gramophones of the smaller 
kind—table grands, etc.—would find what they want in the 
‘‘ Meltrope.’” This sound-box has considerable power, really 
remarkable capacity of definition, and will play heavy records 
quite comfortably with fibre needles. If there is still anyone 
who believes that fibres give a muffled or dull tone, the “‘ Mel- 
trope ’’ will soon make him change his opinion. I have also 
found that it can be adjusted to give remarkably good results 
with acoustic records. It gave me the finest performance 
of the Mozart G Minor Quintet that I remember hearing from 
my gramophone. 

Beethoven chamber music enthusiasts may also be interested 
to know that the “ Vox ” electric records of the Op. 18, No. 5 


‘quartet, already mentioned by Dr. Mead, are very good from 


all points of view—playing, recording, surface. These desirable 
discs fill up the gap left by the English companies, and render 
it possible for us to have the whole six quartets complete. 
By the way, the opus number is printed on the “‘ Vox ” labels 
as 11—an obvious error. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, 8.W. 12. J. T. FisHer. 


VOLUME. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—I am glad to see that your contributor*on the 
subject of the new Valkyrie records has drawn attention to 
the prevailing tendency on the part of recording companies 
to make their records louder and louder. This is admittedly 
an age of noise, and it is pleasant at times to be able to 
‘* drown ”’ the external din, but do the record-makers seriously 
imagine that the loud-speaker next door is in continuous use, 
or that the electric drill is perpetually digging up the road 
outside ? Do they believe, too, that after spending all our 
spare money on their wares, we are able to afford houses 
with immense rooms in which to play over our favourites ? 

The ear-shattering pre-electrical efforts of the Carusos and 
Ruffos are as nothing to those of our modern bulls of Bashan. 
Mediocre tenors are transformed into super-Tamagnos, while 
as for the orchestras, one does not normally crouch beneath 
the baton of Sir Henry Wood at Queen’s Hall, nor take a 
seat beside the tympani. 

There is another important point. My experiences have 
shown that most women do not like very loud records. Are 
we, therefore, to be compelled to use the gramophone only when 
our wives are out shopping or takinga bath? Will the marriage 
rate decline as the popularity of the gramophone increases ? 

I appeal to the recording companies not to force us to these 
extremities, nor drive us to the hated expedient of using very 
soft needles. 

There is, however, one valuable advantage in these very 
powerful records, an advantage which almost reconciles me to 
their production. They should effectually stun into silence 
those exasperating people who always begin to talk at the 
tops of their voices as soon as the turntable is set in motion. 
Perhaps it is as well to have a few of the noisiest records for 
emergency use. 

Yours faithfully, 


Crouch End, N. 8. Lewis A. LUFF. 





(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srir,—I notice your Reviewer “B”’ *asks plaintively, 
in his notes on the new H.M.V. Valkyrie records, for something 
a little quieter than the latest of the new recordings. I fancy 
his plea will find an echo in many quarters. You may remem- 
ber that your Expert Committee some time ago called attention 
to the danger involved in this matter of volume. 

Not only is it a nuisance in the ordinary home—vwe are not 
all fortunate enough to possess large and spacious music-rooms 
—but it is a positive curse to the average non-wealthy gramo- 
phile, who sees his expensive records, which formerly lasted 
for years, curling away under a strain that the material used is 
unable to withstand. Should the user be one who is un- 
fortunately the possessor of a machine with bad alignment 
half-a-dozen playings may see the bloom shorn from his 
latest treasure. To him, I say, use fibres only and to all others, 
rely on a fine needle for general use, resorting only to a medium 
needle when greater volume is required. Until the companies 
adopt a stouter material for the new process, they would be 
wise to restrain amplification in recording. I am glad to 
see that one company appears to have awakened to the 
necessity for such caution, and it is to be hoped the others 
will follow. A little quiet music for a change, please. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ashtead. C. BALMAIN. 





AMERICAN LEGION BAND. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sm,—My attention has just been called to a review 
of the Zonophone band record No. 2909 by the “ American 
Legion Band.’’ Your review goes on to state “ Whether 
this is the name of an actual band, or one of those disconcerting 
pseudonyms, I do not know.” This appeared in July. 


*December, p. 274. 
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May I give you the following information, which may be of 
interest to your readers? This band is the band of Monahan 
Post, American Legion, of Sioux City, Iowa. It is called the 
American Legion Band by reason of having won the band 
competition during the Legion Convention in Philadelphia 
in 1926. It was following this Convention that the recording 
was done in Camden, N.J., by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. The winning of the competition in Philadelphia 
was the fourth successive year that this band had earned the 
title of the American Legion Band. Since then it has again 
taken the championship of Legion bands in the competition 
at Paris. In the seven years of competition this band has 
taken first place six times, and second place once. 

What may be of more interest to you, however, is to know 
that this is not a professional band. Its personnel, drawn 
from the active members of the post, is composed of pro- 
fessional men, journalists, orchestra men, and, in fact, men 
from various walks of life. So much is this true that it has 
to date been unable to accept professional engagements or go 
on tour. It usually plays a series of summer concerts in the 
parks of Sioux City, and appears for holidays and special events 
in the city, but does not play elsewhere excepting for perhaps 
one day. 

Under these conditions the review given it in your magazine 
is particularly interesting, and I am forwarding to one of my 
friends in the band a copy of THE GRAMOPHONE for July. 
The director of the band, Mr. James Melichar, is a professional 
musician, and to him goes the credit for having built up the 
organisation and maintained it at its present high standard. 

Trusting this will be of interest to you. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Philadelphia. (Rev.) Joon W. Norpis. 





HUNGARIAN GYPSY MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srir,—I have read with great pleasure and instruction 
Mr. Croft-Cooke’s article in the November number on the 
Hungarian Gypsy music. It must be at least eight years ago 
since the Victor Company published a set of Hungarian Gypsy 
records, which I added to my collection. They are 10in. d.s. 
records. The recording of all is good. They seem to consist 
entirely of strings and the Cimbalom. The violin playing is 
very wonderful, and impresses one that improvisation must 
lead a great part in the music. The “runs” of the cimbalom, 
supporting the violin, are very marked. Each record ends 
very abruptly. As representing this class of music, they are 
well worth adding to any collection. 

While on the subject of Gypsy music, some two years 
before the publication of the Hungarian records the Victor 
Company issued a set of Spanish Gypsy records by the Cata- 
lonian gypsies. One hears these at Barcelona. They play a 
form of dance known as the Sardana. The following are in my 
collection: Lo Bressol de Catalunya (52166), Canigonenca 
(G.C.2. 60226), La Rondalla (G.C. 60504), Perlas y diamantas 
(G.C. 60250), Ayer Ayre (G.C. 60254), Crisantema (52167) 
Juguetant (G.C. 60209). 

These records are single and issued before we had double- 
sided ones. The recording is very loud, and I always play them 
with the softest needles obtainable—the Columbia extra fine. 
The instruments used are a piccolo or very shrill fife (which 
always commences every air), tuba, and a bagpipe of some 
kind. There is also a percussion instrument, which sound like 
one “ note” of a xylophone. 

Whether any of these records are now obtainable I do not 
know. Doubtless, if they have the matrices the Company 
would make special impressions, as they very kindly did in 
the case of some old Gadski records for me a year ago. 


Yours faithfully, 


San Diego, California. FRANCIS MEAD. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. L. Noel Higgins, will 
be glad to learn that César Franck’s Symphony has been 
recorded by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski, and 
from all reports it is fully up to the high standard of the other 
recent issues of this organisation. No doubt it will shortly 
appear in the H.M.V. list. 

The article on Hungarian music in your current issue was 
very interesting, but it seems to me that the author has failed 
to distinguish between Hungarian gypsy music and the real 
Magyar folk music, which is something entirely different. 
Bela Bartok, as Mr. Croft-Cooke says, collected Hungarian 
folk music, that is, real Magyar, untainted by the Romany 
element, but Liszt utilised gypsy themes. These two com- 
posers worked in entirely different fields. Look through any 
of the Bartok collections, and you will find no trace of gypsy 
music such as we find idealised in the dances of Brahms or the 
rhapsodies of Liszt. 

Yours very truly, 


New York City. HENRY S. GERSTLE. 





JULIA CULP. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Gramophonists who are at all keen on keder 
will surely be grateful to Mr. John F. Porte for his article on 
Julia Culp (September, p. 164). It was high time somebody 
did draw attention to this greatest of all lieder singers again. 
One point in the article, however, calls for remark, to wit, 
when he say that: ‘“‘ It is probable that we shall get no more 
Culp records.’”’ Surely this is by no meansnecessary. Madame 
Culp is, according to Mr. Porte’s own dates, only 46. She is 
still singing on the Continent and singing so well that only 
this week did I notice a well-known critic calling her ‘“‘ The one 
and only lieder singer,’’ and stating that ‘“‘ No other singer of 
Schumann or Wolf can in any way compare with her.”” With 
a naturally beautiful voice like hers—a voice which on this 
account only took a very short time to train to a greater pitch 
of perfection than other singers ever attain—46 does not mean 
any deterioration and, in the school she has been trained in, 
a voice keeps its value till well into the fifties or even sixties 
(witness 62-year-old Jacques Urlus, and, to a less extent, 
Th. Denys). Consequently, the only reason why we should 
get no more Culp records would be a lack of interest on the part 
of gramophone companies and the public. Surely the interest 
of both could be roused by a paper of your influence, and I 
think Mr. Porte and your staff could do all gramophonists a 
great service by using your powers to this end. 

I hope you will see your way to help us in this matter. I 
have already written to the Gramophone Company about it, 
for surely they are the ideal people to do justice to Culp’s 
voice. Thanking you in anticipation. 

Yours faithfully, 

Kaapstad, South Africa. H. RoMPEL. 

(Gramophone Reviewer to Die Burger.) 





GRAMOPHONE SERVICE! 


“Your service in supplying me with records, lists and 
useful suggestions leaves nothing humanly attainable to be 
desired.” 


The above is an extract from one of the letters of thanks 
which are daily received by Alfred Imhof Ltd. Hundreds 
of such letters could be quoted, all testifying to the 
completeness of the expert service given by 


(lfre dlmhof.. 


THE WORLD’S GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS, 
110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


SEE PAGE VIil. 

















